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Uniform Statute 
On Mechanics’ 


Liens Approved 


Final Draft Accepted by Na-| 
tional Conference of Com- 


| A LTHOUGH the “heavy” industries show 
|“ a continued tendency to lag, business 
missioners on Uniform) 
| 
State Laws 


activity has expanded moderately since late 
August as the demand for consumer goods 
has increased, according to the monthly 
Survey of Current Business issued Oct. 5 
| by the Department of Commerce. 


Carloadings showed an increase of 


Control of Narcotics 
. ° |four weeks ended Sept. 17, and the up- 
Discussed at Session ace joins coments eines ian oles 


ulated trading in some lines, it was pointed 
| out. 
Proposed Legislation to Re- 


strict Purchase and Use of | 
Machine Guns by Criminal 
. Elements Also Considered 


Financiat Improvement 

Fragmentary evidence indicates an ac- 
celeration in the movement of goods into 
the hands of consumers during Septem- 
|} ber, it was stated Further improvement 
has been seen in financial conditions, while 
industrial production turned upward in 
August. 

A steadiness, lacking for several months, 
has appeared in the volume of wholesale 
and retail trade, mercantle agencies re- 


Project for 


A proposed uniform State law on me- 
chanics’ liens was finally approved Oct. 
5 by the National Conference of Commis- 
sioners on Uniform State Laws, by a vote 
taken by States, and reconmmended for 
adoption by the several States. Five nega- 
tive votes were recorded. ; : 

The subject matter of the adopted uni- | 
form act has been before the Conference | 
for approximately seven years. The act 
was drafted in cooperation with a commit- | 
tee working with the Department of Com- | 
merce upon which were represented all in- 
terests of the construction industry. Ten- 
tative approval was given to the act by 
the Conference at its last meeting, the 
final draft making only slight changes in 
wording. (The draft tentatively approved 
was published in the issues of Sept. 12 to 
17, 1931). 

Considered Machine Gun Laws 


The Conference also considered pro- 
posed uniform State laws to regulate the 
sale and use of narcotics and machine 
guns. 


Extension 


Of Seatrain Services 
Ordered Investigated 


‘Plan for Operations Into New 
York to Be Studied by 
I. C. C. on Protest of Com- 
peting Lines 


of a car-ferry service between New York 
and New Orleans via Havana, Cuba, by 
Before final adoption of the Mechanics’ |Seatrain Lines, Inc., and of the acquisi- 
Lien Act, opposition was expressed both|tion by that concern of the Hoboken 
te a uniform act on the subject and to | Manufacturers’ Railroad Co., as well as of 
the particular draft approved. Joseph | the issuance of securities by Seatrain 
F. O'Connell, of Massachusetts, deciared| Lines, was announced Oct. 5 by the In- 
that “I do not believe that the laborer terstate Commerce Commission (Docket 
or mechanic is practically benefited un-|No. 25565.) fa! 
der the provisions of the act. It is de-| At the same time opposition to the 
signed to protect the contractor and ;mew service was brought out before the 
property owner and was sponsored by the Commission and the United States Ship- 
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greater than seasonal proportions in the | 


| industries. 


An inquiry into the proposed operation | 


Department of Commerce af the behest 
of the contractors and materialmen.” 
Protection of Laborer 

The actr*te-was’detiared by Jesse A. 
Miller, of Iowa, “first and above all pro- 
tects the laborer and mechanic. James 
F. Ailshie, of Idaho, stated that the com- 
mittee in drafting the act gave first con- 
sideration to the laborer. “If there is any 
way to better protect them,” he said, “the 
committee has not discovered it.” Dan H. 
Wheeler, secretary of the Department of 
Commerce committee, advised the confer- 
ence that “the American Federation of 
Labor expresses the utmost satisfaction 
with the provisions pertaining to laborers 
and mechanics.” 

The need and desirability of uniformity 
in the mechanics’ lien laws of the States 
was questioned by Robert S. Stevens, of 
New York. “It deals with a subject which 
is contentious and on which there is con- 
siderable difference of opinion and policy,” 
he noted, and declared that “I predict 
great difficulty in securing its adoption by 


State legislatures.” The conference did not | 
accede to his suggestion that the Act be) 


approved as a “model” act. 
Need of Uniformity 


Pointing out that the conference had in | 


previous years determined that uniform- 
ity in mechanics lien laws was both de- 
sirable and feasible, and that it had ten- 
tatively approved the act, Charles V. Im- 
lag, District of Columbia, chairman of 
the committee which drafted the act, de- 


clared that the interests of all parties, the} 


property owner, contractor, su ntractor, 
materialmen and laborer, are protected 
under the provisions of the approved act, 
and that it has been approved by all rep- 
resentatives of members of the construc- 
tion industry on the Department com- 
mittee. 
Crime Challenge to Nation 

During consideration of fhe proposed 
Uniform Machine Gun Act, Joseph F. 
O'Connell, of Massachusetts, told the 
conference that crime “has challenged 


{Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 


Cotton Crop Loans 
To Be Liberalized 


ping Board by coastwise steamship com- 
panies and railroads. 


Simultaneous Sailings 


| port, although statistics disclose no ap- 


preciable improvement. Business failures, 
after rising unseasonally in August, prob- 
ably dropped sharply last month, it was 
suggested. 
The Survey of Current Business sum- 
marizes the business situation as follows: 
Consumer Demand 


Business activity since .1e latter part of 
August has been mode:ately improved, 
with a number of the major indicators 
moving upward by more than the usual 
seasonal amount. 
generated iargely by the demand for con- 
sumer goods as reflected in the rapid 
gains in the textile industry, and an up- 
turn in the leather and food processing 
So far the heavy industries 
have felt little stimulation and show a 


| continued tendency to lag. Steel mill ac- 


tivity has risen to only about 15 per cent 
of capacity; the automobile industry is 
seasonally inactive with production at a 
low level; and the slight advances in con- 
struction nas afforded but little support 


; to the productive end of the industry. 


Increased Carloadings 


Freight carloadings during the four 
weeks ended Sept. 17 have been increas- 


ing, and the gains have been in excess of | 


Hold Conference With 


decline as compared with a year ago has} 


uhe usual seasonal amounts for this pe- 
riod. The weekly statistics on electric 
power output have also improved, and the 


narrowed measurably for the more recent 
periods. 
reveal that consumer purchases did not 
expand appreciably during that month. 
Although current statistics on the move- 
tnent of goods into the hands of con- 


|sumers are fragmentary, available figures 


indicate an acceleration in September. 
The upward movement of commodity 
prices, which extended into September, has 
contributed to the buying movement. All 


major classes, including prices of farm | 
in this up- 
| Federal system to help solve the home 
| mortgage problem, a conference of mem- | 
| bers of the Home Loan Bank Board and | 


products, 
swing. 


have participated 


Gain in Industrial Output 

Industrial production turned upward in 
August .fter declining steadily since last 
February, and the adjusted index of the 
Federal Reserve Board advanced for the 
first time this year. Manufacturing out- 
put was up 5 per cent, the textiles and 
leather industries being mainly responsible 
for the increase. Automobile production 
| was sharply lower, and declines were also 
reported for the iron and steel, lumber, 


The new service, which is tepkggim-@ct..cement, and tobacco manufacturing indus- 


6, contemplates the Simultaneous sailing 
from the ports of New York and New Or- 
leans of the company’s two new ships, 
“Seatrain New York” and “Seatrain 
Havana,” to the Cuban port of Havana, 
and thence to destination at New Orleans 


$2,400,000 borrowed from 
tion Loan Fund administered by the 
United States Shipping Board, constructed 
the two vessels which are to be used in 
the New York-Havana-New Orleans trade. 


Through Rates Filed 


state Commerce Commission proposing 
joint through rates between the vessels 
and the rail carriers serving the ports of 
New York and New Orleans. Despite the 
combined opposition of the coastwise 
steamship companies as well as that of 
coastwise rail carriers, the Commission has 
|not suspended the rates filed with its 
tariff section. 

The Commission’s investigation, insti- 
tuted upon its own motion, by order Oct. 
4, is to determine if the operations of the 
Seatrain Lines, Inc., its proposed acquisi- 
tion of the Hoboken Manufacturers’ Rail- 
road, and its issuance of securities are 
in any way in violation of various provi- 
sions of the Interstate Commerce Act. 

Shipping Board Hearings 

Hearings opened Oct. 5 before the Ship- 
ping Board upon the application of the 
company to “transport in said two new 
vessels other cargo than that of Cuban 
origin or Cuban final destination at freight 
rates not lower than those collected by 
competing water carriers on the same 
commodities for the same service, on the 
condition that Seatrain Lines, Inc., shall 
at all times give preferential considera- 
tion and service to commerce between the 
United States and Cuba, and that under 
no circumstances shall any cargo 
Cuban origin or destination be excluded 
by or deferred to such other cargo.” 

The service, it was explained, contem- 
plates the shipment of freight from points 
in Eastern territory, for example, to New 
York City, where the railway cars are 





for the New York ship and New York| 
for that vessel sailing from New Orleans. | 
The Seatrain Lines, Inc., with the aid of | 
the Construc- | 


| 
Tariffs have been filed with the Inter- | 


cf} 
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Plan Will Ease Repayments, 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 5.] 


Business Betterment 


| Noted by Mr. Chapin 


More Than Seasonal Gains 
Shown in Some Lines in 
Month, Secretary Says 


Business gains from August to Sep- 
tember were probably 3 to 4 per cent 
greater than the normal seasonal expec- 
tation, Secretary of Commerce Roy D. 
Chapin stated orally Oct. 5. 

“As for the general situation,” the Sec- 
retary said, “I am glad to say it con- 
tinues to show improvement in many of 
the businesses of the country. It is not 
universal, and some of it is seasonal, but, 
|in the main, it looks as if the downward 
tide has halted.” 

Advances have been mostly in the con- 
sumers’ goods industries, Mr. Chapin as- 
serted, and the so-called capital or heavy 
goods apparently have not yet felt the im- 
petus necessary for normal business. 

The latest weekly business indexes show 
that almost every line is “either upward 
or firm,” the Secretary pointed out. The 
{only downward movement indicated is in 
wholesale prices, where there has been a 
slight retrogression, and these remain al- 
most 6 per cent above the low point of 
this year. 

Employment figures 
gain, according to Secretary Chapin, 
“which is a hopeful sign because it is a 
stoppage of the general downward trend.” 

The heads of 28-odd leading businesses, 
attending a dinner last week in New York, 
and each reporting on the state of his 
business, declared with one 2xception, Mr. 
Chapin said, that in either August or Sep- 
tember, business had shown a forward 
movement. The top men of some of the 
largest businesses in the Nation were pres- 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 1.] 





Says Agriculture Department 


Liberalization of the terms of the crop | 
production loans for the relief of dis- 
tressed cotton growers in the cotton-pro- 
ducing States was announced Oct. 5 on 
behalf of the Department of Agriculture 
by Henry S. Clarke, Director of the 1932 
Crop Production Loans Office. 

The announcement follows in full text: 

At the request of a large number of 
Senators and Congressmen, cooperative 
associations, and individuals in the cotton- 
growing States, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture has agreed to liberalize the terms of | 
the crop production loans in these States | 
for the relief of the distressed cotton 
farmers. The plan will ease the burden 
of repayment of such loans and should re- | 
sult in improving the cotton market. 

The purpose of this plan is to encourage | 
the storage of co.ton, relieving the pres- | 
sure on the market and assisting the | 
farmers to care for their families during | 
the coming Winter. | 

Cotton will be accepted as collateral | 
for crop production loans of 1932 and un- | 
paid balances on loans made prior to 1932 
on the basis of 9 cents per pound mid- 
dling % inch. Borrowers who wish to| 
take advantage of the collateral plan will) related conditions of admission often 
be required to deliver their cotton to the} results in waste through nondelivery. 
cotton cooperative associations or to Fed-} Also such a situation may easily arouse 
eral bonded warehouses. resentment on the part of the prospec- 

When delivered to the latter, cotton| tive customer, when he is forced to go 
must be insured and warehouse seal through tedious formalities and possibly 


NJECESSITY of American exporters 
being thoroughly informed on the 
customs, ‘and regulations of the particu- 
lar country of destination in the ship- 
ment abroad of catalogs and samples, 
and on relative advantages of different 
methods of shipment, is emphasized in 
a handbook just issued by the Com- 
merce Department 

Samples and catalogs destined to for- 
eign countries, the handbook shows, can 
not be casually dropped in the mails as 
for domestic distribution. Even single 
copies of catalogs are dutiable in some 
countries, and not all governments take 
the same view of what constitutes a 
sample and when it has no commercial 
value. A method of shipment that may 
serve admirably in one area may be ex- 
actly the wrong thing to do in another. 

Failure to take account of tariffs and 





to pay sizable charges on packages for 


(Continued on Page 3, Column 7.] which he has not asked. 


Exporters’ Guide for Shipments 
Of Catalogs and Samples Issued 


The handbook is a revised edition of 
an earlier volume in which data are 
brought up to date. All questions on 
which the American exporter is likely 
to need information or advice in con- 
nection with the shipment of samples, 
catalogs or other advertising matter to 
foreign countries are discussed in detail. 
The handbook covers the questions of 
means of relieving consignees from the 
payment of charges, the relative advan- 
tages of the different methods of ship- 
ment, the use of the mails in foreign 
trade, and the requirements of each of 
these countries regarding marking and 
documentation of import shipments. 

The information presented regarding 
the requirements of all foreign countries 
on the marking and documentation of 
imported goods makes the volume useful 
also as a guide for the shipment of gen- 
eral merchandise abroad, whether by 
freight or by any other channel. 

The present edition is issued as Trade 
Promotion Series No. 72 (revised). 
Copies may be obtained for $1 from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 

| ington, D. C., or from branch offices of 
| the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce.—(Department of Commerce.) 


The movement has been | 


August statistics on retail sales | 


‘Permanent and Emergency | 








indicate a slight) 





WASHINGTON, THURSDAY, OCTOBER 6, 1932 
Expansion Shown in Business 
Except for Heavy Industries 


Growing Demand for Consumers Goods Noted 
In Commerce Department Analysis 


Air Line Traffic 
Larger in Month 


More Passengers and Express 
Carried, Says Report of 
Aeronautics Branch 


APPROXIMATELY 4,000 more passen- | 

gers were carried by the scheduled | 
air transport services of the country and | 
20,000 more pounds of express was moved 
during August than in July, according to 
a report of the Aeronautics Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, Oct. 5. 

The report follows in full text: 

Scheduled air lines operating in con- 
tinental United States carried 57,995 pas- | 
sengers in August, 1932, according to re- 
ports from the 32 companies operating. 

Miles flown by these scheduled air lines 
during the month were 4,283,071, express | 
carried totaled 111,279 pounds and pas-| 
senger miles flown were 15,936,363. A pas- | 
senger mile is the equivalent of one pas- 
senger flown one mile. 

Comparisons’ with the previous month 
are shown as follows: 

Number of reporting companies, July 31; 
August, 32; number of operating com- 
panies, July, 31; August, 32; passengers 
carried, July, 53,759; August, 57,995; ex- 
press carried (pounds), July, 87,591; Au- 
gust, 111,279; miles flown, July, 4,266,282; 
August, 4,283,071; passenger miles flown, 
July, 14,774,709; August, 15,936,363. 


Home Loan Directors 


Regional Executives 


Functions of System and | 
Organization Steps Con- 
sidered at Session 


Moving rapidly toward completion of a 





executives of its i2 regional banks began 


| considering, Oct. 5, every phase of the per- 


manent and emergency functions of the 


organization which must be in full opera- 
tion at the close of next week, it was 
stated orally by Franklin W. Fort, Board 
Chairman. 

Organization Steps Explained 

The ‘Active cooperation of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation and the 
National Business and Industrial Com- 
mittees was promised the Home Loan 
Bank System, Mr. Fort explained follow- 
ing a session of the conference behind 
closed doors. 

“We went over the whole picture of 
our institution, both its permanent fea- 
tures and emergency uses,” Mr. Fort de- 
clared, “and the steps we have been able! 
to make thus far toward its organization | 
were explained.” 

Correlation of Work 

The group of 29 officials of the central | 
banks was divided ifito four committees | 
to study carefully various angles of the} 
system, and reports from these commit- 
tees and general discussions by the entire} 


group were scheduled for Oct. 6, when the with local executive officers and employes. | 


conference will close. 

Chairman Atlee Pomerene of the Re-| 
construction Finance Corporation de-| 
scribed the need of correlation of mutual} 
duties of the Corporation and the Home| 
Loan Bank System, outlining what the 
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Radio Station Protests 


Sharing With Schools 


Federal Commission Hears Ar- 
guments on Programs 


A commercial broadcasting station 
should not be compelled to sahre the same 
channel with an exclusively educational 
station as their interests are incompatible 
and the requirement itself discriminatory 
and dhequitable, the Federal Radio Com- 
mission was told during oral arguments 
Oct. 5. 

Arguments were presented by counsel 
for the Minnesota Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion, Station WRHM, Minneapolis, Minn., 
in an attempt to divorce itself from three 
college stations which share time with it, 
St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn., Sta- 
tion WCAL; Carleton College, Northfield, 
Minn., Station KFMX, and the University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Station WLB- 
WGMS. 

The college stations through counsel ar- 


Che United States Dailu 


Presenting the Official News of the Legislative, Executive and Judicial Branches of the Federal Government and Each of the Governments of the Forty-eight States 
.. . Members of the Legislative Branches Are Accorded in These Columns at All Times the Right of Dissent From Any Action of the Executive Establishments . . . 


Is Opposed for 
Banks of Nation 


Existing State and Federal 
Institutions Provide Bene- 
ficial Checks, Iowa Sup- 
erintendent Declares 


Bureaucratic Control 


Ill-advised, He Says 


Growth of Many Communi- 
ties Dependent on _ State- 
supervised Banking Houses, 
Bankers Group Is Told 


Los Angeles, Calif., Oct. 5.—Observers 
of the successful operation of the dual 
system of State and National banks have 
“little patience with the element now try- 
ing to put forward the so-called unified 
system and do away entirely with the 
State supervised institutions,’ L. A. An- 
drew, Superintendent of Banks of the 
State of Iowa, told the meeting of the 
State Bank Division of the American 
Bankers Association convention here yes- 
terday. 

He pointed out that State banks com- 
prise two-thirds of all banking institu- 
tions, and have aggregate resources of 
$38,500,000,000, or 55 per cent in excess 
of the $24,700,000,000 aggregate resources 
of the National banks. 

Good Points in Both 

He described the two systems as both 
having good points and serving as bene- 
ficial checks on each other, and declared 


Entered as Second Clas’ Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Unified System 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


Treasury to Issue 
Per Cent Notes 


Flotation of 450 Millions for 
Refinancing and Payment of 
Interest Announced 


HE Treasury Department will float im- 

mediately a $450,000,000 issue of 3 per 
cent 4%%~-year notes dated Oct. 15, it was 
announced, Oct. 5, by the Acting Secretary 
| of the Treasury, Arthur A. Ballantine. 

A 3% per cent certificate issue amount- 
ing to $333,500,000, which matures on Oct. 
15, will be refinanced by the new note 
issue. With the additional proceeds of 
$116,500,000 for the new issue and $38,- 
500,000 from its $800,000,000 cash balance 
| the Treasury will meet a $155,000,000 inter- 
|}est payment, due on Oct. 15, according to 
the announcement. 

The excess of the new issue above re- 
financing needs increases the public debt 
| to $20,752,700,000 from $20,636,200,000, ac- 
|cording to additional information made 
| available at the Treasury. 

The new note issue is the second five- 


| cdecceishaiinasiancatat 
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Improved Measures 
Proposed to Reduce 
Highway Accidents 


Motor Vehicle Commission- 
ers of Two States and 
Others Submit Plans to 
Safety Congress 

If headway is to pe made in reducing 


the annual toll of 34,000 lives lost in 
street and highway accidents, more at- 


1435 


that “any proposition that would place| tention must be devoted to the education 
all the banking resources under bureau- | of adults in safety matter, Harold G. Hoff- 
cratic control in Washington, where it|man, Commissioner of Motor Vehicles of 
would be subject to change in adminis- |New Jersey, declared in an address, Oct. 
tration and to the pull and avarice of poli-| 5, before a joint meeting of the Eastern 
ticians, would be against the tenets of| Conference of Motor Vehicle Administra- 
good banking and good public policy.” | tors and the Street and Highway Traffic 
Mr. Andrews’ address follows in full| Section of the 21st annual Safety Con- 
text: | gress, now mecting in Washington under 
The banks of this country operating un-|the auspices of the National Safety 
der the supervision of the different States, | Council. 
commonly known as State banks, comprise} A striking visual presentation of traffic 


over two-thirds of all of the institutions 
doing a banking business and perform a 
very important service in taking care of 
not only the banking necessities but also 
the business necessities of a large percent- 
age of our people. ‘ ' 


Comparison of Areas 

A 
much more favorable to Sf&te banks as it 
shows that three-fourths of the entire 
area of the United States is being taken 
care of by State banking institutions. 

The development of thousands of com- 
munities throughout the United States 
has depended almost entirely upon the 
efficient service rendered by the banks 
under State supervision. This country has 
grown and prospered because of the effi- 
cient service given day after day and year 
after year. 

Nearly all of the State banks are of the 
strong unit type, owned by the people of 
their local community, directed by the 
prominent investors in their territory, and 


States Jealous of Rights 

The 48 States in the Union, having pros- 
pered and developed with such a banking 
system, are naturally jealous of their 
rights. They have given them special 
privileges in a large number of cases and 
have provided for their efficient supervi- 
sion. The banks have prospered as their 
communities have prospered and suffered 
as their communities have suffered. 

It is no more fair to say that the unit 
banking system in the United States has 
proved a failure than it is to say that 
business has proved a failure. However, 
it is undoubtedly true, in a great many 
cases, that the loyal service rendered by 
the bank was not reciprocated by the 
people of the community. 


Growth Continuous 
The growth of State banking through- 
out the United States has been continuous, 
as is shown by the following figures: 
On Dec. 31, 193i, in round numbers, the 
capital, surplus and undivided profits of 
the State banks were $5,231,389,767, and 


hazards was termed by Mr. Hoffman the 
most effective means of “presenting the 
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Funds Allocated 


For Emergency 
Building Program 


List of 227 Projects, Each 
Costing Under $100,000, 
Forms Last Large Unit in 
Federal Undertaking 


Greater Part of Fund 
Allotted by Treasury 


Only Small Part of 100 Million 
Dollar Total as Provided in 
Relief Legislation Remains 
To Be Apportioned 


A list of 227 public buildings, each cost- 
ing less than $100,000, to form the last 
large unit in the $100,000,000 emergency 
construction program authorized by the 
1932 Relief and Construction Act, was an- 
nounced Oct. 5 by the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 

Listing 227 buildings which will be con- 
structed in cities throughout the country, 
the Treasury announced that it has now 


allocated $84,872,600 of the emergency 
fund, leaving less than $5,200,000 yet to be 
spent on a few undetermined projects. 
| Only $90,000,000 of the $100,000,000 may 
actually be spent, the announcement 
points out, because the Comptroller Gen- 
eral has ruled that the 10 per cent re- 
duction of the Economy Act must be ap- 
plied to the appropriation. 


Distribution of Projects 


Prior to listing the 227 small projects, 
the Treasury had announced plans for 
183 larger buildings costing from $100,- 
000 to more than $300,000. Of the 227 
newly announced projects, New York re= 
reives the greatest number, 24, and Penn- 
Sylvania is second with 23. Seventeen are 
in California, 14 in New Jersey, 14 in 
Ohio, and 13 in Massachusetts. The an- 
nouncement follows in full text: 

The Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Postmaster General announce the selec- 
tion of the following additional public 
building projects to be carried out under 








comparison of the areas served is) 


tragic toll to the public.” Sensible and the appropriation contained in the relief 
justifiable laws which are equitably en-| legislation which became a law July 21, 
forced were described as another need, 1932. hs 

‘Effectiveness of License Laws -Expiration-of Leases esis 

Declaring that the automobile fatality] With few exceptions, all of the projects 
rate is 29 per cent lower in 11 States with} herein authorized have limits of cost of 
drivers’ license laws in effect sufficiently | less than $100,000. Those noted by aste- 
long to provide experience as contrasted | risks are places where leases expire prior 
with the nonlicense States, the Connecti-| to July 1, 1934, and are mandatory under 
cut Motor Vehicles Commissioner, Robbins | the provisions of the act. 

B. Steockel, said “there must be a de- The total amount authorized to date 
termined attempt to secure an increase| under the Relief Act after deducting the 
in the number of States which have li-|10 per cent required by the Economy Act 
censing systems and to provide that those | is $84,872,600. 

which have them at their command will} The two Departments still have under 
refuse to qualify as fit any applicant who] consideration a small number of cases, 
cannot meet the State requirements. information on which is not complete at 

Mr. Stoeckel pointed out that 18 States|the present time. As soon as such in- 
had operators’ license laws at the end of| formation is received and checked a sup- 
1931 which included some form of exam-|plementary statement will be issued au- 
ination as to fitness. Seven of these have] thorizing as many of these projects as 
been adopted since 1929. can be justified. 

Accidents Decline in Michigan —— va » cane 
| , 5 alifornia: ‘*Bell, *Carmel, ‘onte, 
Capt. Laurence A. Lyon, guy ~ “Hollister, *Huntington Beach, *Los Gatos, 
perintendent of the uniform division of} , . : H 
the Michigan Department of Public Madera. Montetello, Oceanside, | Paso 
Safety, said that a considerable reduction Robles, *Roseville, *Santa Clara, *Santa 
|’ , ; Paula, “Sebastopol, “South Pasadena, 
jin motor vehicle accidents has been 


; 7 % “Susanville, *Tracy. 
jaioree — a ener Connecticut: Meriden, *New Milford. 


. ~~ 
| “The first seven months of this year, ae aan —.. eniiinedl 
|shows a 10 per cent decrenss in the *Quinc St. Augustine Tallahassee ° 
registration of motor vehicles and a 2% eo * sOeive *East Point - 
/per cent decrease in the consumption of es ; , 
| gasoline,” he said. “This indicates at least 
/an 8 per cent decrease in the fiow of traf- 
|fic on our streets and highways. But 


|there has been a 20 per cent decrease in Reduced Reparations 
traffic accidents.” a Ke 
Aid Machine Exports 


2 
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Indentifications for Licenses 


| The most effective portion of the Michi- 
gan law, according to Capt. Lyon, is the 


provision for the revocation and suspen- Competition in Europe Lower- 
sion of licenses. During the 16 months 
{in which the law has been effective more ed, Says Commerce Department 
|/than 6,000 licenses have been either re- 
| voked or suspended, he said. 

Mr. Stoeckel expressed the opinion that 


An improved competitive position for 
American machinery in certain European 


of the national banks $3,354,658,000, show- | the whole success of a licensing system| Markets is seen as a result of reduced 
ing the capital resources of the State |Gepends upon its administration, upon the | ™eParation payments in kind by Germany, 
banks to be 55 per cent in excess of the | correctness of the tests under which the| according to a Department of Commerce 
national banks. The deposits of the State | examination is given and upon securing} Statement Oct. 5. Reparations deliveries 
banks were $30,969,845,615, and of the na-|as perfect a selection as can be had. Pub-|@e expected to stop at an early date, 
— banks $19,244,347,000, showing the lic sentiment governs the extent to which —— oa Gause ae cae 
eposits of the State bank: inis ini ' : : 

Pp ate banks 60 per cent in /an administrator may go in examining account was $34,000,000, dropping to $20,- 





gued that the commercial station already 
procured 80 per cent of the time and 
they are unable to extend their educa- 
tional programs unless their time is in- 
creased to 29 per cent. 

John E. Tappan, representing Station 
WRHM, stated that the educational pro- 
grams attracted such a limited audience 
that after their programs are begun, the 
regular listeners of the Minnesota Broad- 
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[Continued on Page Column 7.) 


Complete 
Readers’ Summary 


... of every article 
in this issue will be 
found on Page 2. 


The Readers’ Sum - 
mary is classified by 
topics every day for 
the convenience of 
the reader. 


Turn to Page 2 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 2.] 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 2.) 








Uses for Tax-reverted Lands 


Are Sought in Federal Inquiry 


To get at the reasons ‘why farm and 
forest lands have been given up by 
the owners, and to find the uses these 
lands are best adapted to, are main ob- 
jectives in an examination and a classi- 
fication of about 7,000 acres of tax-re- 
verted lands in Little River County, 
Ark., now being made by the University 
of Arkansas and the Forest Service, De- 
partment of Agriculture, the Department 
announced Oct. 5. The following addi- 
tional information was made available. 

This county, bordering on Oklahoma 
and Texas, has been chosen qs represent- 
ative of several in southwestern Arkan- 
sas. About one in seven of its land- 
owners were unable to pay their taxes for 
1929 or earlier years. By June 10, 1932, 
20,000 acres had reverted to State owner- 
ship, and 100,587 acres were tax de- 
linquent but had not yet reverted to 
the States. The total area of the county 
is 349,440 acres. 

Preliminary field work in the investi- 
gation already has been completed and 
the final report is expected in the near 
future. The economists and foresters 
who examined the land are also studying 
the county finances over a five-year pe- 
riod. L. M. Turner, assistant professor 
of forestry, and O. J. Hall, assistant pro- 


fessor of rural economics of the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas; R. B. Craig, as- 
sistant forest economist at the South- 
ern Forest Experiment Station at New 
Orleans, and a field assistant from each 
institution are engaged in the work. 


Woodlands comprise 67 per cent of 
the area of the county. The fertile bot- 


tomlands produce cotton and corn, but 
| support some hardwood timber. On the 
| plains in the eastern half of the county, 
shortleaf pine, loblolly pine, and hard- 
woods grow in mixture, in farm wood- 
lands and in larger blocks under corpo- 
rate ownership. Timber on the rolling 
uplands in the western half of the 
county occupies a somewhat smaller area, 
| mostly in farm woodlands. 

The field studies are covering records 
of present use of land; proportion of 
pasture, crop la and timberland; tim- 
ber species; quality of sites for timber 
production; and proportions of timber- 
land occupied by old-growth and sec- 
ond-growth timber. Merchantable tim- 
ber has been cruised for figures on 
volume of timber per acre, site quality, 
and volume of growth of timber in the 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 1.] 


000,000 last year. 

The statement follows in full text: 

Curtailment of German reparations pay- 
ments in kind is improving the competi- 
tive situation facing American machinery 
for certain foreign markets, in the opin- 
ion of W. H. Rastall, Chief of the Com- 
merce Department’s Industrial Machinery 
Division. 

The volume of machinery shipped out 
of Germany on reparations account, Mr. 
Rastall points out, has been decreasing. 
In 1930 it approximated $34,000,000; in 
1931 this had declined to about $20,000,000 
and in recent months has fallen to com- 
paratively low levels. France has been 
the chief destination for these machinery 
shipments, although substantial amounts 
have gone to other markets including 
Belgium, Italy, Japan, Yugoslavia, and 
Portugal. 

The total of reparations in kind in 1929 
was 430,900,000 reichsmarks but under the 
Young plan it was provided that these were 
to decrease to 140,800,000 marks in 1939, 
Recent experience suggests that such de- 
liveries will decrease more rapidly than 
was contemplated in the Young plan pro- 
gram. 

Such deliveries during recent months 
have been on a level of approximately 20 
per cent of the 1931 volume, and it has 
been assumed that such deliveries will 
practically disappear at an early date. 

American manufacturers, according to 
Mr. Rastall, have found the competition 
resulting from these German reparations 
transactions very difficult to meet. As the 
volume is reduced, he points out, an en- 
tirely different competitive situation will 
be found in the markets which heretofore 
have been most affected by such deliverie® 
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-than in any two previous years in rela-| 
_tion to its volume.” | 
“ine if] 


-eonstruction contracts awarded, so notice- 


“projects, including a lighthouse tender and 
the expenditure of an additional amount , 


-prepared by George R. Putman, Commis- 
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Business Gains 
In Month Noted 
~ By Mr. Chapin 


More Than Seasonal Rises in 

Certain Lines Said fo In-| 
dicate Halting of Down- 
ward Trend 


rContinued from Page 1.) 
ent, he added, representing a wide variety 





of lines, including railroads, banking, min- | | 


ing, manufacturing, and chain stores. 

The Secretary said he considered the 
views of these men as “very significant,” | 
and much better than his own on current : 
conditions. 

Mr. Chapin said he found cotton manu- | 
facturers, in session last week in Boston, | 
gratified at the pick-up in their industry. 
One of the most conserva 





continued orders and a 
Winter trade. 

The construction situation has been en-| 
couraging, Secretary Chapin pointed out, | 
as it has been holding up “much better | 


Preliminary figures for September 


dicate that the downward movement in| 


| 
able during the third quarters of previous 
years, has been checked, at least tempo-| 
rarily.” 


Act, to promote construction, it was ex- 
plained. 


Navigation Aids Started \}) 


As part of this program, the Light- 
house Service of the Commerce Depart- 
ment is authorizing the immediate ex- 
penditure of $1,045,671 on 29 construction 


other aids to navigation. Instructions for 
under the terms of this act are being 


sioner of the Service, Secretary Chapin 
Said. 

The work on these projects is to start 
immediately, and in most instances will 
be completed within the current fiscal 
year. The expenditure of $3,810,000 over | 
a two-year period is contemplated. 

The Secretary provided the following ad- 
ditional information about general busi- 
ness conditions: 

Production, distribution, and sales of 
goods have been in greater volume dur- 
ing September than in August. For a few 
production series a rough comparison be- 
tween the low points in the month of Au- 
gust and the latest available figures for 
September indicates that in several in-| 
stances advances have been relatively 
large. | 

Power Production Increased | 


Electric power production increased 
nearly 2 per cent more than seasonally, 
steel mill activity about a sixth, and cot- 
ton cloth production about a third, while 
automobile production showed a seasonal 
decline. Petroleum productin advanced 3 
per cent and lumber 9 per cent. While 
to much importance should not be at- 
tached to large percentage changes es- 
tablished on so low a base, it is signifi- 
caht that most of the major indicators 
are now moving upward after an extended 





‘period of decline. 





























An evidence of increased distribution 
is found in the freight car loadings figures 
which expanded almost continuously dur- 
ing August and September, and established 
a new high point for the year in the week 
ending Sept. 24. From the first week of 
August to the latter part of September 
the expansion, partly seasonal, amounted 
to 20 per cent. Loading are now only about 
a fifth below the corresponding period of 
1931 while in mid-Summer they were a 
third lower. 

Sales of mail order houses are reported 
to have bee nincreasing while distribution 


of goods through chain and department | 
stores is also reported as larger in volume! 


than during August. 
Fewer Business Failures 


Business failures have been lessening 
and the weekly average was lower by one- 
fifth than in the preceding month. Bank 
failures have likewise shown a similar 
tendency with the Geposits in reopened in- 
stitutions offsetting those in the banks 
which closed during September. Money 
in circulation continues to deciine and the 
return flow of gold to this country con- 
tinues, both of these factors contributing 
to an easing of the general banking situa- 
tion. 

Wholesale price 


third quarter have shown but relatively 
Small variations during the past three 
weeks. A rather large number of individ- 
ual commodities continue to be quoted at 
prices far above their low points. 

The latest official figures show prices 
of foods average about 6 per cent above 
their low point, while prices of farm prod- 
ucts have had an average increase of 
nearly 9 per cent. Hides and leather 
products have increased 7 per cent and 
textiles 8 per cent from their respective 
lows. 


General Activity Still Low 


Despite the many gains that have been 
registered, business activity is still at a 
low level. While many of the business 
indicators have been moving upwards and 
others have remained fairly steady, some 
record a downward movement. We now 
are approaching the most critical phase 
of the present move. 


The impetus derived from seasonal in-| 


fluences wiil be largely spent during the 
current month. It is important, there- 


fore, that everyone make steady efforts to 
consolidate our gains so as to offset the 
op- 
erating towards the year end and thus| 


adverse seasonal tendencies usually 


maintain the improved trend. 


Inquiry Made Into Uses 





[Tontinued from Page 1.! 
last 10 years. 


being noted in the study. 


jn the tax delinquent class. 


sentative of the Ozark region. 


For Arkansas as a whole, the proportion | 
of tax-reverted land is about 4% or 5 per 
This is only a little higher than the 
average for the seven States in the ter- 


cent. 


and Texas. 


study in each of the other six Atates. 


tive stated a | 
s ite hopeful over the outlook for}; 
alee (er good Fall and) 


The Government is expending ||| 
considerable sums, under the Emergency | | 
Relief and Construction Appropriation | 
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Production of Cement 


« « « 





Agriculture and Food 
Products 


Damage by frost to crops unusually small, 
says Weather Bureau. 
Page 6, col. 7 
oe production loans on cotton to be 
liberalized, says Agriculture se 
age 1, col. 1 


Aviation 


More passengers and express carried by air 
lines in August than in July, says Aeronau- 
tics Branch. 

Page 1, col. 4 


Banks and Banking 


State may impose tax on gasoline sold to | 
bank, Montana Attorney 


a Federal lan 
General rules. 
3 Page 4, col. 4 
Unified system of banking is opposed by 
Iowa Superintendent at American Bankers 
Association meeting. 
Page 1, col. 5 
Home Loan Bank Board holds conference 
with regional executives of system. 
Page 1, col. 4 
Call for condition statements as of Sept. 
30 asked of member banks. 
Page 7, col. 4 


Census 


Collection of information by Bureau of 
Census on production of locomotives is out- 
lined by Director of Census. 

Page 8, col. 3 


Conservation 


Plan for interstate compact to control oil 
production outlined by Chairman of Tech- 
nical and Advisory Committee of Federal Oil 
Conservation Board. , 

Page 2, col. 6 


: 
Construction 
Funds allocated for last large 
$100,000,000 public building program. 
Page 1, col. 7 
Cement production declines. 
Page 2, col. 2 


Credit Information 


Crop production loans on_ cotton to be 
liberalized, says Agriculture wet ae 
age 1, col. 1 


Current Law 


Latest decisions of Federal 
courts. 


and State 
Page 4, col. 3 


Customs 


Journal of Court of Customs and Patent 
Appeals for Oct. 5. 
Page 4, col. 7 


Education 


Limitation on enrollment of students in 
secondary schools of Europe as contrasted 
with American schools discussed by United 
States Commissioner of Education. 

Page 8, col. 1 

Library of Congress, accessions listed. 

Page 4, col. 7 

Ten cents a day per adult would pay for 
publicly controlled education, Federal Oflice 
of Education says. 

Page 2, col. 6 


Exporting and Importing 


France fixes quotas for American apples 
and pears from October through December, 
says Commerce Department. 

Page 5, col. 6 


Department of Commerce issues handbook 





levels after moving} 
generally upward throughout most of the} 


Decreased for Year 





Fall of 22 Per Cent Is Shown 
By Bureau of Mines in, 
Analysis of Industry 








Last year’s 125,429,071 barrels was the 
lowest’ output of Portland cement since | 
1922 and was 22 per cent under the 1930) 
production, according to an advance sta- 
tistical summary of the industry just 
issued by the Bureau of Mines, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. | 
As production fell off, stocks recorded 
the first drop since 1922, although they 
remained higher at the close of 1932 than 





except 1930. The full text of the state-| 


ment follows: 


with data on Portland cement produc- | 


the final returns of the producers for the | 
year, is furnished by the United States | 
Bureau of Mines. 


125,429,071 barrels—showed a decrease of 
22 per cent from 1930; of nearly 29 per 
cent from 1928, the highest year of pro- | 
duction; and is the lowest recorded since | 
1922, 


Shipments in 1931 


mills in 1931 amounted to 127,150,534 bar- 


20 per cent in quantity and of more than 
38 per cent in gross value. The average 
factoyr price per barrel in bulk in 1931 


rel as compared with 1930. 

Producers’ stocks of Portland cement 
at the mills on Dec. 31, 1931—24,177,159 
barrels—showed a decrease of 7 per cent 
from the large stocks on Dec. 31, 1930, the 
only decrease recorded in stocks at the 
end of any year since 1922. They rep- 


1930, during which offict® statistical rec- 


ords of stocks have been kept. 


given on page 4. 


| awaiting use at jobs. 





Ownership, residence of | 
owner, status as to delinquency, and the) 
year for which taxes were delinquent. are! 
For comparison, | 
studies have been made on some areas not} plants. 
The uni-| 
versity has plotted tax-reverted lands for} 
a similar study in Washington County, 
considered by the university as repre-| 


Increased Capacity 


, Shipping plants in 1931, and of five plants 
inactive in 1931 but producing within the 
iour previous years, according to manu- 
facturers’ reports supplemented by a few 
estimates, was 271,850,000 barrels. 
total includes increased capacity due to 
extensions and improvements at 


| 1930 is 59.7 per cent. 





| 


the figures for 1931 here presented. 


unit of | 


at the end of any other year of record | ton, 


rels, valued at $140,976,450, a decrease of | 





was $1.11, a decrease of 33 cents per bar- | 


Committeee Is Appointed 
Designed to Discover New Uses for Lumber | 


resented, however, the greatest stocks at | 
‘the mills at the end of any year, except 


| 
| 
| 


In response to requests from the cement | ber manual for the United States Gov-| 
industry, figures of per capita consump- , ernment has been appointed by Secretary 
tion based on mill shipments by producers | Of Commerce Roy D. Chapin, according: to 
into States have been compiled and are ;am announcement as of Oct. 5. The De- 

These figures have | partment’s announcement follows in full 
proved useful although they are in some | text: 
measure approximations as they represent | 
only the records of mill shipments into | try, representing substantially every spe- 
| States; they do not include the imports | cies of wood grown in the United States, 
| (which wouid increase ihe consumption of | today 
certain States near the Canadian border |Roy D. Chapin’s 
and the seaboard); nor do they make al-| members of @ committee, in conjunction 
jlowance for a variable but considerable | with the National Committee on Wood 
stock of cement at all times in transit, | Utilization of the Department of Com- 
|in warehouses at distributing points, and| merce, for the preparation of a lumber 


The commercial capacity for production | 
For Tax-reverted Lands |° finishec Portland cement of the 160 | 


There were no new plants re-|*epresenting all species 
ported as entering production in 1931. The |4merican woods. Lack of dependable in- | 
total production for 1931 was 46.1 per cent formation regarding species and grades|and Mr. Ritter, vice chairman, the mem- 
of the indicated capacity at the close of |for each particular purpose has led in|bers of the Lumber Manual Committee 
the year; the corresponding figure for |™Many cases to wrongful and uneconomic 


foreign countries. 





Page 1, col. 2 


Federal Courts .- 
Coal producers’ organization of corpora- 
tion as exclusive selling agent with power to 
fix prices held in violation of Sherman Act; 
United States v. Appalachian Coals, Inc.; 
District Court for the Western District of 
Virginia. 

i Page 4, col. 1 
Journal of Court of Customs and Patent 

| Appeals for Oct. 5. 
Page 4, col. 7 


Foreign Relations 


Full text of report of commission of 
League of Nations advising creation of semi- 
autonomous state in Manchuria. 


Kingdom of Hedjaz and Nejd changes 
name to “The Arabian Saudian Kingdom,” 
says State Department. 

Page 3, col. 2 


Foreign Markets 


Department of Commerce issues handbook 
on shipments of catalogs and samples to 
foreign countries. 

ig 1, col. 2 

Improved competitive position for Ameri- 
can machinery in Europe results from re- 
duced reparations payments in kind, says 
Commerce Department. 

Page 1, col. 7 


'Forest Products 


Committee of 19 appointed to draw up 
manual of lumber uses for Federal Govern- 
; ment. 

Page 2, col. 3 


General Business Conditions 


Business shows expansion except in heavy 
industries, according to monthly survey by 
Department of Commerce. 

Page 1, col. 2 

Indicators of current business for week 
ended Oct. 1 
Department. 

Page 6, col. 3 


portions noted by Mr. Chapin. 


Government Finance 


Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury. 
Page 7, col. 6 
Funds allocated for last large unit of 
$100,000 public building program. 
Page 1, col. 7 
Treasury announces issue of $450,000,000 in 
five year 3 et cent notes for refinancing and 
payment of maturing interest. 
Page 1, col. 6 


e 
Highways 
State problem of promoting traffic safety 


transportation engineer of California Rail- 
road Commission. 
Page 8, col. 3 
Improved measures to reduce highway ac- 
cidents proposed at National Safety Council 
meeting. 
Page 1, col. 6 


Insurance 


Pay-roll deductions for insurance pay- 
ments not subject to documentary stamp 


rules. 
Page 5, col. 7 
Minnesota Assistant Attorney General ob- 
jects to clause in policy providing for ac- 





‘Funds for Rest of Pubiic Building Program 


Are Allocated by P 


{Continued f 


Idaho: Eastport B. S., Blackfoot. 


Illinois: Fairfield, Jacksonville, *Liberty-| ton, *Hartsdale, Hudson, *Hudson Falls, 
ville, *Monticello, *St. Charles, Urbana. | *Mechanicsville, *Northport, *Pearl River, 


Indiana: *Angola, Crown Point, *Hart- 
ford City, 
Sullivan, 

Iowa: Clinton, Hampton, *Osage, *Sac 
City, *Storm Lake. 

Kansas: Independence, *Larned, Lyons, 
*Paola, Olathe. 

Kentucky: Owensboro, Mayfield. 

Louisiana: *Bastrop, “Houma. 

Maine: Calais B. S., *Farmington, 


*Lawrenceburg, Unton City, 


| *Westbrook. 
Maryland: Baltimore Q. S., *Bel Air, | 


Chestertown. 


Massachusetts: Boston, M. H., Beverly, | 


*Canton, Dedham, *Franklin, 
*Mansfield, “Nantucket, 


“Hudson, 
"Orange, Stough- 
*Turners Falls, *Ware, *“Whitinsville. 

Michigan: *Allegan, *Fremont, *Glad- 
stone, *Hancock, Monroe, *Negaunee, 


To supply the mineral industry promptly | *Plymouth, *St. Johns, Zeeland. 


Minnesota: *Eveleth, *Litchfield, Thief 


tion and markets during the past year,| River Falls, *Wadena, Worthington, De- 
the following information, compiled from | troit Lakes. 


Mississippi: Natchez. 


Missouri: “Bowling Green, *Cameron, 


| Independence, “Neosho, *Perryville, Han-| 
Production of Portland cement in 1931— | nibal. 


Montana: Glendive. 
Nebraska: *Lexington, Seward, Superior. 
Nevada: *Lovelock. 
New Hampshire: Concord, 


New Jersey: ‘Belmar, ‘Bergenfield, 


: |*Edgewater, *Garfield, *Garwood, *Glou-| 
Shipments of Portland cement from! ’ ’ ’ 

Pp . stia ‘cester City, *Hackettstown, *Haddonfield, 
“Keyport, *Madison, “Metuchen, *Pitman, | 


“Riverside, *Riverton. 
New York: 
*Boonville, “Cooperstown, 


*Falconer, 


A committee of 19 leaders in the lumber 
industry and members of the National 


Committee of Wood Utilization of the De- | 


READERS’ 


on shipments of catalogs and samples to | ceptance of 


Page 3, col. 3 | 


made public by Commerce 


Business gains of more than seasonal pro- | 
Page 1, col. 3 


at grade crossings in California outlined by | 


tax law in Florida, Attorney General of State | 


*Lancaster, | 
! Newport, *Plymouth, Portsmouth. 


*Amityville, *Ballston Spa, | 


~~ 








: 





additional t 
of premiums. deposits for paymen 


Page 5, col. 5 


Nebraska pays losses under State hail in- 
surance law. 


Page 5, col. 7 





International Finance 


Foreign exchange rates at New York. j 
Page 7, col. 4 | 


[ron and Steel 


| 
Canadian production of pig ifon declines, 
Department of Commerce states. | 


4 Page 5, col. 7 | 


Machinery 


Improved competitive position for Ameri- 
can machinery in Europe results from re- 
duced reparations payments in kind, says 
Commerce Department. 


Page 1, col. 7 | 


Mines .and Minerals 


Coal, producers’ organization of corpora- 
tion as exclusive selling agent with power to 
| fix prices held in violation of Sherman Act; 
United States v. Appalachian Coals, Inc.; 
District Court for the Western District of 
Virginia. 





Page 4, col. 1 


Petroleum and Its Products 


Plan for interstate compact to control oil 
production outlined by Chairman of Tech- 
nical and Advisory Committee of Federal Oil 
Conservation Board. 

Page 2, col. 6 


Production Statistics 


Collection of information by Bureau of 
| Census on production of locomotives is out- 
| lined by Director of Census. 


Page 8, ccl. 3 
| Canadian production of pig iron declines, 
|; Department of Commerce states. 

Page 5, col. 7 
Cement production declines. 
| Page 2, col. 2 | 


|Public Lands 


' Federal inquiry begun into uses for tax- 
| reverted lands. 
Page 1, col. 5 


Public Utilities 


Efforts of Associated Gas & Electric Co. to 
exchange securities for Clarion River pre- 
ferred issue described to Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 

Page 7, col. 7 
| _ Cable service resumed to Sao Paulo, Brazil, 
Commerce Department announces. | 

Page 7, col. 1 | 

Proceedings for reductions in rates to be | 
initiated against utilities in New Jersey | 
whose 1932 earnings indicate such action is 
| warranted, State Board announces. 


Page 3, col. 1 
Radio 


| Minnesota commercial radio station pro- 
| tests sharing of channel with college sta- 
| tions, at hearing before Federal Radio Com- 
mission. 


Page 1, col. 4 
Broadcasting applications received by Fed- 
eral Radio Commission. 








Page 6, col. 2 | 


ost Office and Treasury 


rom Page 1.) 
|*Goshen, *Monticello, *Hamburg, *Hamil- 


*Perry, *Rensselaer, *Silver Creek, *Ti- 
conderoga, *Warsaw, . Watervliet, 
|kins Glen, *Waverly, *Westfield. 
| North Carolina: Ashboro, Shelby, North 
| Wilkesboro, Sanford. 
North Dakota: *Oakes. 
Ohio: Barnesville, Bedford, *Berea, Chil- 
|licothe, *Circleville, Franklin, *Geneva, 
| Lancaster, *London, Port Clinton, 
| bring, Upper Sandusky, Wapakoneta, Wil- 
loughby. 
Oklahoma: *Alva, Pawhuska, Hugo. 
Oregon: *Hillsboro, Hood River. 
Pennsylvania: Ambler, *Bala-Cynwyd, 
*Beaver, “Blairsville, “Catasauqua, *“Dan- 
ville, *Doylestown, *Drexel Hill, 
bethtown, “Ephrata, *Haverford, Hazelton, 
Greensburg, Kane, ‘Lititz, *Middletown, 





*wat- | 


*Se- | 


| 
| 


| 





“Mount Joy, *Muncy, “Red Lion, *Sellers- | 


ville, *Wayne, West Chester, *Windber. 
Rhode Island: *Wakefield. 
South Carolina: Greer. 

| South Dakota: Rapid City, Yankton. 
Tennessee: *Erwin, “Old Hickory, 

“South Pittsburgh. 
Texas: *Athens, 


*Colorado, *Eastland, 


|"Graham, Kerrville, *La Mesa, *Nocona, | 


| Vernon, Pecos. 
Utah: Logan. 
| Utah: Logan. 


Vermont: North Troy B. S. 

Virginia: *Blacksburg, Winchester. 
Shelton. 

West Virginia: *Keyser, Parkersburg. 


Jefferson, *Kaukauna, Rice Lake, *Rich- 
land Center, White Water. 

Wyoming: *Wheatland. 
' Alaska: Ketchikan. 


for Investigation 


its rightful and most economic use. 
In the opinion of the 


Wisconsin: *Berlin, Cudahy, Eau Claire, | 


the movement of putting each wood to 


Secretary of 
Commerce, who is also the chairman of 


' scripti 
*Bliza- | ption at par and accrued 





partment of Commerce to draw up a lum-|the National Committee on Wood Utiliza- 


tion, the project is particularly timely at | 
present since its successful execution will | 
‘not only lead to important economies in 
the expenditure of Government money, | 
but will also have the effect of bringing | 
industry together for the purpose of pro- 
|moting efficient wood using practices. | 

“One of the most constructive coopera- | 
| tive moves as between the Department of | 
of Commerce | Commerce and the lumber industry since | 
invitation to become | the establishment of the American lumber | 
| Standards, it will have far reaching ef- 
fects in the entire field of lumber con- 
sumption since the example of the Federal | 
| Government in efficient wood using prac- 
manual for the use of the Federal Gov-/ tices will in great measure be followed 
ernment. |everywhere,” Mr. Lindsay said in com- 

The chairman of the new committee is| menting upon this project. | 
George T, Lindsay, an executive of the} The National Committee on Wood Util-, 
Weyerhaeuser associated itnerests, St.| ization, a coqperative organization between } 
|Paul, Minn. The vice chairman is W. M.|the Federal Government and _ producers, 
Ritter Lumber Company, Columbus, Ohio. | consumers and distributors of forest prod- 


Nineteen Jeaders in the lumber indus- 


accepted Secretary 
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SUMMARY » » » 


Railroads | 


State problem of promoting traffic safety | 
at grade crossings in California outlined by | 
transportation engineer of California Rail- 
road Commission. 


Page 8, col. 3 
Railway rate complaints and decisions of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Page 6, col. 2 
Chicago & Eastern [Illinois Railway re- 
aera additional loan trom Reconstruction 
inance Corporation. 


Page 2, col. 5 


Scientific Research 


Discovery of bones of extinct animals in 
Nebraska, South Dakota and Wyoming dis- 
cussed by official of Smithsonian Institution. 

Page 8, col. 6 


. e 

Shipping 

Shipping Board and Interstate Commerce 
Commission study proposed operation of 
car-ferry service by Seatrain Lines, Inc. 

Page 1, col. 2 

New lighthouse tender for Gulf coast 
service launched at Dubuque, Iowa, Com- 
merce Department announces. 


Social Welfare 


Contributions of State employes to relief 
of unemployed in Illinois discussed by Illi- 


Page 3, col. 2 


nois Director of Finance. } 


Page 8, col. 1 


State Legislation 


Uniform statute on mechanics’ liens 
adopted by National Conference on Com- 
missioners on Uniform State Laws. 


Page 1, col. 1 
Tariff 


Russian asbestos not considered by do- 
mestic trade as competitive, Tariff Commis- 
sion is told at hearing. 

Page 3, col. 5 


Taxation 


Depression of land values and discourage- 
ment of investment in realty as effect of 
delinquency in property tax discussed as 
destroyer of public wealth by member of 
Oklahoma Tax Commission. 

Page 8, col. 5 

Federal inquiry begun into uses for tax- 
reverted lands. 

Page 1, col. 5 

Decisions promulgated by Board of Tax 











Appeals summarized. 
Page 4, col. 3 
State may impose tax on gasoline sold to 
Federal land bank, Montana Attorney 
General rules. 
Page 4, col. 4 
Pay-roll deductions for insurance pay- 
ments not subject to documentary stamp 
— law in Florida, Attorney General of State 
rules. 
Page 5, col. 7 
September sales tax collections in Missis- 
sippi éxceed expectations, State Tax Com- 
mission reports. 


Page 3, col. 2 
Maine tax held applicable to gasoline for 
farmers. 
| Page 3, col. 2 
Weather 


Damage by frost to crops unusually small, 
says Weather Bureau. 


Page 6, col. 7 
Temperatures in September near normal, 


| Says Weather Bureau. 


Page 3, col. 6 


Treasury Note Issue 


Offered at 3 Per Cent 





Flotation of 450 Millions 
Announced for Refinanc- 
ing and Interest Payment 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
year note floated by the Government 


‘within the last month. A five-year note 


issue bearing 3% per cent interest and 
amounting to $750,000,000 was offered by 


| the Treasury in its Sept. 15 financing. 


The official summary of the announce- 


}ment follows in full text: 


The Treasury is today offering for sub- 
interest, 
through the Federal reserve banks, $450,- 
000,000, or thereabouts, 3 per cent four and 


one-half year Treasury notes of Series 
B-1937. 


The notes will be’dated Oct. 15, 1932, | 
and will bear interest from that date at | 


the rate of 3 per cent per annum, pay- 
able semiannually. They will mature on 
April 13, 1937, and will not be subject to 
call for redemption prior to that date. 
The principal and interest of the notes 
will be payable in United States 
of the present standard of value. 


The notes will be exempt, both as to | 


principal and interest, from all taxation 
(except estate or inheritance taxes) now 
or hereafter imposed by the United States, 
any State, or any of the possessions of the 
United States, or by any local taxing au- 
thority. 


Applications will be received at the Fed- | 


eral Reserve Banks. The Treasury will 
accept in payment for the new notes, at 


par, Treasury certificates of indebtedness | 


of Series TO-1932, maturing Oct. 15, 1932, 
and subscriptions in payment of which 


such Treasury certicates of indebtedness | 


are tendered will be given preferred al- 
lotment. 


The notes will be isshed in bearer form 


/only, in denominations of $100, $500, $1,- | 
| 000, $5,000, $10,000, and $100,000, with in- 


terest coupons attached payable semian- 


gold poe 


| 


|ing age in the United States would pay 





Daily School Cost 
10 Cents Per Adult’ 


Federal Office of Education Is-| 
sues Statistical Summary 
On Education ‘ 


Broadcast Station 
Protests Sharing 


Of Radio Channel 


Federal Commission Hears 
the entire bill for public education of al-| Arguments on Educa- 


most 26,500,000 pupils and students. e 
This fact is presented in the statistical tional Programs by Min- 
nésota Stations 


summary of education just released by the 
Federal Office of Education. | 
aoe cost of publicly controlled a 
education per adult 21 years of age and : ; 

over in 1930, according to the atady, was | ; Sremrmneee from Fage 4s} 

$36.42. The total cost was a little more Casting Corporation tune off and turn to 
than two and a half billion dollars. | other stations to the detriment of their 

An additional 2 or 3 cents a day for the| #dvertising. Frequent interruptions in the 
voting population finances private educa- | regular programs for college educational 
tion which cost slightly more than a half| Station features, he asserted, had caused 
billion dollars in 1930 Private educational | # 108s in listeners to the commercial sta- 
institutions enrolled 3,500,000 pupils and| tion and revenues from advertising are 
students.—(Department of the Interior.) | filing off so rapidly that the corporation 
|is fighting for its life. 
| Horace Lohnes, representing the col- 
|lege stations, pointed out that the net 
| profit of Station WRHM amounted to 
| $25,000 in 1930, and it was not a case of 
survival but a desire for exclusive time on 
the air. He reminded the Commission 
that the presence of the college stations 
was brought about by the application of 
WRHM for a modification of its license 
for unlimited time. 

Scanty Interest Asserted 

Mr. Tappan further asserted that the 
type of programs broadcast by the col- 
lege stations are of scanty interest to the 
general public and that their interrup- 
tions alienated listeners who would ordi- 
narily follow the programs of Station 
WRHM. He said the lectures in the eve- 
ning by college professors on science, 
biology, languages, and similar subjects 
have no-appeal to the tired workingman. 
But 1 per cent of the listeners are inter- 
ested, he added. 

Continuing, counsel for WRHM declared 
that these college stations could not be 
self-supporting if they had to depend on 
a listening audience. 

The most logical solution would be to 





Interstate Compact 
To Regulate Output 
Of Oil Is Advocated 


Cooperative Plan Under Fed- 
eral Authorization Out- 
lined by Advisor to Oil 
Conservation Board 





Regulation of tne production of ofl and 
gas through interstate cooperation can be 
accomplished in a matter of months, 
Northcutt Ely, chairman of the Technical | 
and Advisory Committee of the’ Federal | 
Oil Conservation Board, reported Oct. 5 


to the Secretary of the Interior. Mr. Ely| 
made the announcement upon his return | place the three colleges in a separate wave 
front a conference with engineers of the/jength and WRHM on a separate wave 
Petroleum Division of the American In-|jength, Mr. Tappan continued, declaring 
stitute of Mining and Metallurgical Engi-| that the Minnesota Broadcasting Corpo- 
neering in Oklahoma. : |ration now has 100 hours on the air per 

The engineers propose a simple agree-| week and the college stations 20, but this 


|]; ment to be authorized by Congress whereby | goes not reveal the interruptions to the 


each State would enforce through its own | commercial station broadcasts when these 
agencies a production quota based on|preak in at certain times. Radio is not 
studies of supply and demand to be made| necessary to carry out the night work of 
by an interstate advisory body to be cre-|the university and colleges, especially 
ated by the interstate compact sponsored | since the University of Minnesota has a 
by the Oil States Advisory Committee, | niggt school, and correspondence courses, 
representing governors from 1 States. | in his opinion. 
Federal Participation Necessary ls Mr. —. ~ oe ee ee 
: : orme e : 
ane eae ght oem enforce a sim- broadcasts were essential to enlarging the 
,duota against importation. Federal | eaucational programs of the institutions. 
participation, Mr. Ely pointed out, would | 


r i He outlined their endowments, incomes, 
aie ee Seen oe ee student enrollment, and educational fa- 


, : cilities. Radio serves to strengthen the 
Already 57 interstate compacts have | extension courses and the usefulness of 
been set up in the past to show that this it, he said, is testified by depositions be- 
method is well tested. It would allow fore the Commission 
the oil States to exercise their police power Increases, Sought 
collectively. i i 
y ‘ rease i 
The announcement of Mr. Ely was made a ee , 


public in a statement by the Department 
of the Interior which follows in full text: 

Regulation of the production of oil and 
gas through interstate cooperation, if there 
is a will toward solution, can be accom- 
plished in a matter of months. 

If production in the East Texas and 
Oklahoma City fields can be held to legit- 
imate levels and illegal runs of oil elimi- 
nated, sustained improvement of the oil in- 
dustry may be expected. 

These conclusions were reported to Sec- 
retary Wilbur by Northcutt Ely, his execu- 
tive assistant, who is chairman of the 
Technical and Adivsory Committee of the 
Federal Oil Conservation Board, on his 
return today from a conference of the 
Petroleum Division of the American In- 
stitute of Mining and Metallurgical Engi- 


; neers at Ponca City, Okla. 


This meeting, he said, gave increased 


oil States in protecting each other against 
the distress effects of wasteful flush pro- 
duction and particularly to the interstate 
compact method, suggested first in 1926 


, by the Federal Oil Conservation Board and 


19%, 


time to 10 hours per week, St. Olaf its to 
and the University of Minnesota to 
18 hours. ‘He cited the construction of a 


| $100,000 music hall in St. Olaf College 


attention to the interdependence of the) 


whose choir is nationally known, and 
stressed the popularity of the college 
music programs. The University of Min- 
nesota, he explained, plans to enlarge its 
educational program in the field of science, 
child welfare, and agriculture to reach the 
farmers. The use of Norwegian in the 
programs of St. Olaf College reached large 
numbers of Norwegians within the area, 
it was explained. 

Mr. Lohnes called attention to the fact 
that the three colleges had withdrawn 
their application for unlimited time on the 
air to the exclusion of WRHM because 
they cannot use all the time originally 
sought. He said they have no complaint 
against the Minnesota Broadcasting Cor- 
poration but merely want justice for each 
contestant. He pointed out, however, that 
40 per cent of its time was devoted to 
phonograph record broadcasts. 

As for a separate channel, Mr. Lohnes 


| concluded, this would be most desirable 


to the colleges, but under the quota as- 


recently sponsored 
[Contin 


in Congress by the 
ued on Page 7, Column 1.) 
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nually on April 15 and Oct. 15 in each | 


year. 


cates of indebtedness and about $155,000,- 
000 in interest payments on the public 


— become due and payable on Oct. 15, 





Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
Asks Further Federal Loan 


The Chicago & Eastern Illinois Rail-| 


way on Oct. 5 fited a supplemental ap- 
plication with the Interstate Commerce 


Commission for additional loans from the | 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation ag- | 


gregating $338,000. 
9154.) 


The money is to be used to cover $100,- 


(Finance Docket No. 


About $333,492.500 of Treasury certifi | 


000 needed to replace worn out steel rails, | 


$200,000 to pay off taxes to the State of 


Indiana due Nov. 1, and $38,000 of equip- | 


ment notes maturing Dec. 1, 


| Both are well known 


| telligent utilization of wood, not only a 


; and nationally | ucts, is ‘working for closer and more in-| 
This | Prominent lumber manufacturers. 


Ss 


Normally the Federal Government pur-|a practical means of promoting refores- 


are: 
;use and has resulted to the disadvantage | Fred Arn, Chattanooga, Tenn.; L. .S.! 
| Beale, Chicago, Ill.; C. Arthur Bruce, 


A summary of the monthly estimates of |Of both producers and consumers. 
joutput of Portland cement in 1931, com- | 
pilea from monthly reports of the pro-|producers of both softwoods and hard-/lin, Va.; V. L. Clark, Des Moines, Iowa; 
| ducers, was published early in January,|Wwocds, will contribute the knowledge of | Wilson Compton, Washington, D. C.; Col. 


ritory served by the Southern Forest Ex-| 1932, by the Bureau of Mines. These|the best minds in industry, supported by|W. B. Greeley, Seattle, Wash.; 
periment Station—Florida, Alabama. Mis- 


sissipni. Louisiana. Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
The Southern Forest Experi- 
ment Stetion hopes to make a similar 


This lumber committee, 


representing | Memphis, Tenn.; 


recommended uses for | Cloquet, 


John M. Camp, Frank 


Minn.; Owen Johnson, Man 


old | Chases 1,000,000,000 feet of lumber a year,| tation, but primarily for the elimination 
and grades of | of consumer waste. 
In addition to Mr. Lindsay, chairman, | 


J. P. 
estimates, which indicated a production | years of laboratory and practical research. | Hemphill, Madera, Calif.; H. C. Hornby, 
of 124,594,000 bairels and shipments of |A handbook of 
about 126,465,000 barrels, were within 0.7|lumber will be prepared for the Federal| chester, N. H.; 
per cent and 0.5 per cent, respectively, of | Government. 


B. W. Lakin, McCloud, 
It is expected that the|Calif.; C. R. Macpherson, Palatka, Fla.;| Creek, Mich.; D. J. Winton, Minneapolis, 


The railroad also wants to transfer $1,- 


000,000 of its prior lien bonds pledged as | 


collateral for loans already granted by the 
Finance Corporation, to 
Credit Corporation for a loan of $898,915 
sought from that organization to pay off 
interest obligations. 


Extension of a note for $600,000 from | 


Jan. 1, 1933, to Jan. 1, 1934, also is sought. 

The Gulf, Mobile & Northern Railway 

asked permission to pledge $684,000 of its 

first mortgage gold bonds, series C, as col- 

lateral for a loan from the Railroad 

a Corporation. (Finance Docket No. 
) 


Reimers, Hammond, La.; A. Trieschmann, 
Chicago, Ill.; J. S. Weidman, Jr., Trout 


Government will become the leader in! A.S. Murphy, San Francisco, Calif.; F. W.! Minn. 


the Railroad | 
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‘Terms of Loans . 


On Cotton Crops 
Are Liberalized 


Tariff Board Continues In-| The 4*st week m September was ab-|PJan Will Ease Burden of 
|normally warm over the eastern portion | 
Repayment of Such Ad- 


vestigation of Methods of the united states, but thereafter tem- | 
Used in Importation of peretrrey Oe colione although the week; vances, Says Department 
Of Agriculture 


h 


Rainfall Decidedly Irregular 
In September, According 
To Weather Bureau 


In Manchurian Area Outlined| Noy Competitive, 


Report of Special League Commission Deals) (ogmmission Told 
With Background of Conflict 


The name of the Kingdom of the Hedjaz 
aie aoahion Gena a iene” ne Events leading to the conflict be- resentatives in provinces, prefectures and dis- | 
partment of State announced Oct, 5, | ‘een China and Japan in Manchuria | Viicn ‘they had derived. from ‘hie auehorth. | 
on Uniform ” The United States recognized the king-| 2° "eviewed in the report to The ‘They became ordinary men, to be obeyed only | 

a b hich ti 8 League of Nations of the special com- jin so far as they were able to enforce their 
|dom about a year ago at which time it misison which studied the Manchurian | “ecisions. The gradual substitution of mili- | 
| was announced that the number of Ameri- z ; 7 tary for civil governors in the provinces was 

Moh ki th ileri situation. (The introduction to the |an inevitable consequence. The post of cen- 
\eape “ Steen cate ane aie 7 co. report appeared in the issue of Oct. 5.) tral executive could, likewise, be held only 
, ’ af fae “| Publication of the full tert of the re- 
mobiles sold for that pilgrimmage, neces- rt -~ / 1 
= ae port proceeds: 
| Sitated recongnition. 


by the military leader who had the strongest 
army Or was Supported by the strongest group 
of provincial or local military chiefs. 
| The events of Sept. 18, 1931, which first) . 
° Ra Pgs addressed to ae W. Mellon brought the present conflict to the notice | North Tends Toward 
has challenged the Nation,” he said./&! the American embassy in London from of the League of Nations were but the out-| Ailitary Dictatorshi 
“Criminals appear to claim that they can;the Legation of Hedjas and Nedj in|come of a long chain of minor occasions of a sup | 
J This tendency towards military dictator- 


use their cunning to enable them to do} Landon, dated Sept. 22 made public by | ‘ations between Chins and Japan, A knowl: ship, which was more apparent in the north 
as they wish. Their chief weapon is the a Department of State, follows in full | edge of the essential factors in the recent re-| was facilitated by the fact that the army had 
. : ‘ these two countries is necessary ined some popularity 
it. needs no inore ex | lat ons ° | ga popularity by the support it had 
machine gun. And h Rectiv h | Your Excellency: I have the honour to/|*®..8, complete understanding of the present/ given in many instances to the revolution. 
words from me as to how effectively they|. ~*~ ~9 : conflict. | Military leaders did not hesitate to lay claim 
use it.” | intimate that in accordance _With the | It has been necessary, therefore, to extend|to the merit of having made the revolution 
Mr. O'Connell called on Maj. Gen.| Wishes of his subjects His Majesty King |Our study of the issues beyond the limits! success. Most of them were northern lead- 
Mr. | e : | Abdul Aziz has graciously consented that |°% Manchuria itself and to consider in their) ers, to a certain extent grouped together in 
Blanton Winship, Judge Advocate General, |) kingd b io M widest aspect all the factors which determine | the so-called Peyang Party—men who had| 
United States Army, to demonstrate| is kingdom e. called The Arabian risen from a low status to higher commands 
methods of dismantling a Thompson|S@Udian Kingdom” instead of “The King- 
machine gun, thus showing how such a\@0™M.of the Hedjaz and Nejd and Its 


| present Sino-Japanese relations. The national 

in the model army trained by Yuan Shih-kai 
Dependencies.” i y i - 

weapon may be concealed and transported | P coe Saw SOS Ge S. R., the economic and strategic needs of 
the corporate loyalty which characterizes or- 

Situated as this part of China is geograph- 
Gun Light and Compact I d M vincial revenues could, accordingly, be taken 

P Manchuria is in fact the meeting ground of 

ship said. “It can not be bulky for 


practically all sections, although the week 

+ ended Sept. 20 was considerably warmer 

Soviet Product than usual for the season in the central 

States west of the Mississippi River. | 5 
During the latter part of the month| [Continued from Page 1.] 

freezing weather was reported from a few} will be required to be delivered to au- 


first-order stations in the interior of the| thorized field agents of the Secretary or 
Northeast and over a considerable area |, the regional colfection office on suffi- 


of the Northwest, but this is usual for |” : 
this season of the year. cient cotton to collateralize the loan at 


(Continued from Page 1. 
the Nation,” and asserted there must be 
concerted action to overcome it. | 
“Crime, both organized and unorganized, | 


| The Tariff Commission was told at a, 
hearing Oct. 5 in its investigation of al- 
leged unfair methods in‘ the importation | 
of Russian asbestos that the domestic’! 
trade did not regard the Russian product} 


as competitive to the asbéstos produced] The mean temperature for the month|the price above mentioned rather than 
in the United States. | was substantiaily normal rather generally | ; ; a 
Charles Horney, asbestos salesman for| east of the Rocky Mountains. Local areas rie ane —— * oe ae 
the Amtorg Trading Company, testified! in the upper Mississippi and Rio Grande | Ket prices. In certain areas the basis 
that neither Arizona nor Vermont asbestos! Valleys were relatively cool, with the | will be 9% cents per pound on middling 
ever “came up” as a competitive product} monthly mean temperatures from 2 to 4) 7% inch cotton. 
to the Russian asbestos in his frequent| degrees below normal, but in most other!’ pjserentials will be prepared to pro- 
calls on asbestos purchasers in this coun- | secsions the means were from about 1| . n 
try. Russian No. 1 and No. 2 grades, he| degree below normal to 1 degree above, | Vide premiums for staple longer than % 
said, were considered inferior to similar; West of the Rocky Mountains the month | inch and grades better than middling and 
Canadian grades and the Rhodesian as-|had more than normal. warmth, though | }ikewise discounts for short staple and 
bestos was considered as “graded much| temperatures were slightly below normal |jower grades. All cotton deposited as col- 
better” than the Russian. jalong parts of the Pacific coast. The! jgteral must be graded by Federal licensed 
He declared that the trade was mainly | relatively warmest weather occurred in the | ojassers. : 
interested in the Russian No. 1 and No.| interior Basin, and Sacramento and lower All cotton so collateralized must be ac 
2 grades and that, generally speaking, he| San Joaquin Vatieys where the tempera- companied by an agreement signed by 
|was told that the Russian No. 1 could|tures averaged 5 or 6 degrees above the borrower whereby he reserves the right 
|not be used much because of its harshness. | normal. of selling such cotton at any time prior 
|The No. 2 grade was of more interest to! September had decidedly irregular rain- to March 1, 1933, and authorizes the Sec 
|the trade than the No. 1 and the Russian | fall in different parts of the country. The retary to sell same in his discretion at 
| No. 3 could not be sold in any appreciable | falls were extremely heavy for the season | any time subsequent to that date. 
|quantity because manufacturers stated it|/in Texas ana New Mexico, with a con- 3 maceiaie Meesived 
‘could not be spun profitably because the | siderable area having from two to four SS eee i 
| percentage of loss would be too great. times the normal amount for the month. Warehouse receipts will be required on 
Companies Named It was also relatively heavy and decidedly re ioeethe > alee inher a tei 


‘ ove normal ove” a north-south belt, ex- 
: soe wanes ae ee cod anita | eae from lower Michigan southward | ance charges and any advance which may 
in the asbestos industry who he had called to Alabama and Mississippi, and also in a be made for picking and ginning expenses, 
on, including _Raybestos Manufacturing | few localities of the extreme Southeast When the cotton is finally sold the bor- 
Co., Albestos Corporation, Ruberoid Cor- and Northeast rower will be credited with the proceeds 
| poration and others. Ee sald that the Eisewhere the monthly totals were be-|of the sale. In the event that the pro- 
vice president of the Raybestos Company | jy normal, markedly so from the upper) ceeds are not sufficient to pay the full 
had always complained that the Russian Ohio Vallcy eastward, in the western Lake amount of the loan the balance will re- 
prices were too high but that he had | region and upper Mississippi Valley, the | main as an obligation of the borrower. If 
never offered to lower them. ; northern Great Plains, and practically the proceeds of sales are more than suffi-< 
| He declared that Carl Bindman, who everywhere west of the Rocky Mountains. | cient to pay the loan and interest, the 
| appeared before the Commission at a pre-| 4 large western area had an, entirely balance wfil be refunded. 

vious hearing in behalf of the complain-| .Jinjess month, while most of the Pacific, The above plan will permit farmers ta 
jants, had told him a week prior to the| Northwest nad less than 25 per cent of fully colateraize their loans from the Sec- 
inception of the hearings that he was retary and at the same time permit them 


|nor.nal, with the wheat belt having only 
favorable to the Russian case. !about 10 per cent.—(Issued by the Weather | to dispose of the balance of their crops for 
——— cash. 


Burqau.) 











at will by them to be used for s 
armies and adherents. Pee ae 
In the southern provinces the situation was 
different, partly as a result of intercourse 
with foreign countries and partly on account 
of ‘the different sociai customs of the popu- 
lation. The people of south China have al- 
Ways been averse to military autocracy and 
official interference from outside. Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen and their other leaders remained 
faithful to the idea of constitutionalism. They 
had, however, little military force behind 
them, because the reorganization of the army | 
had not yet progressed very far in the prov- 


of the former Russian Empire, the present 
dissemination of communism from the U. S.| pecause of the tie of personal allegiance 
which, in China, has not yet given place to 
hi i | , y 
generally the type used by gangsters and ghest consideration. portance in any study of the Manchurian 
racketeers (Signed) HAFIZ WAHBA Pp : in the provinces under his control. There 
: the power rested in their hands and pro- 
center of conflict, and wars between all three 
countries have been fought upon its soil. | 
to its use as permanent equipment for | 
the United States cavalry,” General noel 


conflicting needs and policies, which them- 
selves require investigation before the con- 
crete facts of the present conflict can be 
fully appreciated. We shali therefore begin 
by reviewing these essential factors seriatim. 
The dominating factor in China is the mod- 
ernization of the nation itself which is slowly 
taking place. China today is a nation in evo- 
lution, showing evidence of transition in all 
aspects of its national life. Political upheav- 
als, civil wars, social and economic unrest, 
with the resulting weakness of the central |inces south of the Yangtze, and they had no 
. f | government, have been the characteristics of | Well-equipped arsenals. 
ers” oO Two States and China since the revolution of 1911. These con-| pp lt O ° ‘ 
O h S ‘ | ditions have sGvernsy errs = oe | evo ccurred im 1913 
s been brought into con- * , ype 5 
thers Submit Plans to) with which china ha g Against Yuan Shih-kai 
When, after much procrastination, the first 


tact, and until remedied will continue a men- 

ace to world peace and a contributory cause | 
Safety Congress | parliament was convened in Peking in 1913, 
~— Yuan Shih-kai had consoliated his military 


of world economic depression, 
: . 2 position, and lacked only suffici | 
LContinued from Page 1.) China First Opened resources to ensure the loyalty, a ine eee 
applicants, he stated, pointing out that To Foreigners im 1842 | incial armies. A huge foreign loan, the so- 
there is marked aversion to finger prints 


- called reorganization loan, provided him with 
: . Ot the stages by which the present condi-| the necessary financial means. 
despite their efficacy as a means of iden-|tions have been reached only a brief sum-| But his action in concluding that loan 
tification. In general, however, there has|™ary can here be given, which in no sense without ‘the consent of Parliament brought his 
iting ¥ aot aims at being a comprehensive history. 
been no criticism of the examination sys- 
tem used. 


|) aspirations of the Republic of China, the ex- | 
| pansionist policy of the Japanese Empire and | arter the Sino-Japanese war. 
They could more or less be trusted by him 
. <span pt hanced |erate from this day. 
without discovery. General Winship told | Pl day these three countries; such matters as these, 
he Th ease accept the assurance of my |r 1 fact f fundamental im- i 
the conference the ompson gun was |for example, are factors of fundamen ganizations in the west. These men were ap- 
pointed military governors by Yuan Shih-kal 
ically between the territories of Japan and 
P Russia, Manchuria has become politically a 
“This type of gun is so light and so 
compact that consideration is being given | 
Highway Accident 
ne 


mounted use, and yet it will shoot 100 
rounds without exhausting its magazine.” 

Following General Winship’s remarks, 
the conference adopted a definition of a 
machine gun as “a weapon of any de- 
scription by whatever name _ known, 
loaded or unloaded, from which more 
than six bullets or shots may be rapidly 
fired, or automatically, or semi-automati- 
cally discharged from a magazine, by a 
single action of the firing device.” 


Narcotic Act Considered 

The Conference devoted its morning 
session to consideration of the proposed 
Uniform Narcotic Act. Reading of the 
act was completed and the committee in 
charge took suggested changes under ad- 
visement. John P. Deering, of Maine, 
chairman of the cornmittee, announced 
that it would redraft certain provisions. 


Motor Vehicle Commission- 





political opponents of the Kuomintang or 
Throughout the first centuries of her inter-| | 


course with individual occidentals, China re-| 
mained, as far as western influence is con- 


ship, into open revolt In a military sense 


He expressed the hope that this could 
be accomplished and the redraft presented 
before adjournment for approval by the 
Conference. In its consideration of the 
Narcotic Act, the Conference was assisted 


Commissioner Stoeckel specified a num- 
|ber of factors that must be considered 
|in connection with the issuance of per- 
|mits. Among them are the age of the 


| applicant, his physical ability, his eye- 


cerned, practically an isolated country. This 


condition of isolation was bound to come to) 
an end when, at the beginning of the nine-| 


teenth century, the improvement of modern 
communications diminished distance and 
brought the Far East within easy reach of 


the south was weaker than the north, and was 
still more weakened when the victorious north- 
ern commanders, after conquering a number 
of southern provinces placed the latter under 
northern generals. 


There were several attempts to reinst 
}1913 Parliament, : strode 


member that an altogether different atti- 
tude was taken at the time of the Washing- 
ton Conference by all the es powers. 
Yet, even at that time, China had two com- 
pletely separate governments, one at Peking 
and one at Canton, and was disturbed by large 





Gold Standard Quality 


§ which had been dissolved by 
Yuan Shih-kai, or to convene bogus Parlia- 
ments, two attempts to establish monarchical 
rule, many changes of 


bandit forces which frequently interfered with 
communications in the interior, while prep- 
arations were being made for a civil war in- 


by H. J. Anslinger, Federal Commissioner | Si8ht, his knowledge of the essential fea- 


other nations, but in fact the country was 
of Narcotics. | tures of the law, a literacy test and finally, 


not ready for the new contact when it came. | 


Nationalist Party, under Dr. Sun's leader- 
| 
As a result of the Treaty of Nanking, which | 


Several members of the Conference 
raised objections to certain provisions re- 
lating to a claimed dual administration by 
the Federal and State governments. The 
draft considered provides for the turning 
over of any excess of drugs forfeited by 
State officials to the Federal Bureau of 
Narcotics. 


Provides Licensing System 
Mr. Anslinger explained that seized 
drugs are either turned over by the Fed- 
eral Bureau to scientific and research insti- 


tutions or held for the purpose of creat- | 


ing a war reserve. He expressed opposi- 


tion to any changes which would author-|cally handicapped, Mr. Stoeckel declared. | 


ize the sale of seized and forfeited drugs, 
declaring that such a provision would 
create the danger of the drugs again go- 
ing into illicit channels. 

in its statement of policy, the proposed 
uniform act declares that “any unauthor- 
ized manufacturing possessing, controlling, 
selling, prescribing, administering, dispens- 
ing, or compounding of narcotic drugs” is 
a “danger to the public health and a men- 
ace to the public welfare.” 

It provides a system of licensing for the 
manufacture, sale and prescription of 
narcotic drugs and imposes penalties for 
unauthorized dealing in drugs. Relating 
wholly to intrastate matters, the uniform 
act is designed, according to the report 
of the committee, to supplement the Fed- 
eral narcotic statutes. 


New Jersey May Act 
On Rate Reductions 


Proceedings on Basis of Utility 
Earnings Considered 


Trenton, N. J., Oct. 5. 
Proceedings looking to reductions in 


rates will be initiated against utility com- | 
panies whose 1932 earnings indicate that | 


such action is warranted, the Board of 
Public Utility Commissioners announced 
today. It was stated, however, that the 


Board will wait until a complete picture | 


of the year’s operations is at hand. 
A further condition, if formal proceed- 


ings are necessary, is that the Legislature | 
provide money for the expense of such! 


action, it was stated in a statement is- 
sued by the Board. 
Failure to initiate such proceedings at 


once was explained by the Board as due} 
to doubt in many cases that the changes | 
which might result would offset the costs | 


involved. 

Negotiations have been begun in several 
instances, it was disclosed, for reductions 
by agreement. 


of the utilities and added that appropria- 
tions would be sought to press the matter, 
if peaceful overtures fail to produce re- 
sults. It was pointed out that ordinary 
budget allowances of the Department are 
insufficient to cover such expenses. 

The statement was prompted by resolu- 
tions adopted by various municipaffties, 


chambers of commerce and other groups | 


seeking rate cuts. In many cases, it was 


stated, these resolutions overlook a num- | 


ber of factors entering into rate deter- 
minations and “mistakenly assume that 
rates for utility service have remained un- 


changed and that reductions have not | 


been effected.” 

On the latter point, it was cited that 
rate adjustments this year alone amount 
to an estimated saving of $1,456,000 to 
consumers and that since 1924 the av- 
erage rate charged for current by the four 
principal electric companies has been re- 
duced to yield customer benefits of more 
than $70,000,000. 

Diminution of gross revenues, increased 


taxes, a lowering of rates during the) 


years since 1924, labor costs and the fact 
that the properties of the utilities are con- 


structed in greater part of materials not | 


included in the downward trend of com- 
modity rrices were pointed out as con- 
siderations which mush be weighed in rate 
changes. 

Gross revenues of the electric compa- 
nies declined an average of 18.75 per cent 
with relation to fixed capital from 1929 to 
1931, said the statement. The rate of re- 
turn to the principal gas companies was 
placed within a range of 6.9 to 8 per cent 
during 1931, according to calculations by 
the Board. As to telephone company 
earnings, the statement referred to a de- 


The companies to which | 
such suggestions have been directed were ' 
not listed. The Board said that it is keep- | 
ing a close check on the financial reports | 


the road test. 


Test of Operative Ability 


The last should include a test of the 
applicant's ability to operate a car, ac- 
;cording to Mr. Stoeckel, and a deter- 
mination of how the applicant comports 
‘himself with regard to the rights and 
problems of others. In Connecticut, he 
| Said, the examiners are required fo as- 
|certain how the emotions and general hu- 
| man characteristics of the applicant af- 
}fect his performance. 

Licenses should not be denied to de- 
fectives merely because they are physi- 


Utmost care, however, should be exer- 
|cised before they are licensed. The test 
jis whether they can or cannot operate 
}as safely and as well as though the de- 
fect did not exist. 


Posters Illustrating Accidents 

Mr. Hoffman illustrated his address with 
a number of illustrations of posters either 
used or planned for use on New Jersey 
highways by the State Motor Vehicle De- 
partment. 
to whether the time has arrived to use 
spectacular posters which may be some- 
what gruesone and shocking to the sensi- 
bilities of the average person, but which 
will leave a lasting impression upon those 
who view them. 

He distributed pamphlets to his listen- 
ers with reproductions of the various 
| posters, and asked for reactions on the 
effectiveness of each. The replies will be 
| tabulated, he said, and will serve as a guide 
to the Department in the future educa- 
tional work. 

Commissioner Hoffman said it might 
| be possible to interest national advertisers 
in stressing safety in their advertising 
copy aS a means of creating good will. 
Automobile manufacturers are now laying 
less emphasis upon speed in their adver- 
tising, he said, and it is possible that they 
may be interested in devoting some of 
their advertising messages to highway 
safety. 


| 


Sales Tax Returns Exceed 
Estimates in Mississippi 


Jackson, Miss., Oct. 5. 

September sales tax collections exceeded 
estimates by more than $12,000, but fell 
nearly $20,000 short of the August yield, 
according to figures just released by the 
| Mississippi Tax Commissioner. 

The September collections were very 
| Satisfactory, according to Chairman Alf 
H. Stone of the Commission. The usual 
slowing up in buying during that month 
had been expected to reduce the revenue 
from the tax below the estimate of $166,- 
000 a month. 


law went into effect May 1 amount to 
| $702,314, which is at the rate of $2,800,000 
| per year, or $5,600,000 for the biennium. 


The estimate for the biennium was $4,- | 


000,000. 


Maine Tax Held Applicable 
To Gasoline for Farmers 


Augusta, Me., Oct. 5. 
Gasoline used by farmers in trucks for 
farm work is not exempt from the Maine 
gasoline tax, the Attorney General’s office 
of thai State has advised the State Tax 
Assessor. Section 80 of Chapter 283 of 
the Public Acts passed by the 85th Legis- 
lature at a speciai session held on April 1 
of this year is controlling, the opinion 
explained. 


New Lighthouse Tender 
For Gulf Coast Launched 


The new lighthouse tender “Myrtle,” 


which will be used in the construction and | 


servicing of aids to navigation along the 
Gulf coast was launched at Dubuque, 
|Iowa, on Sept. 30, according to the Light- 
| house Service of the Department of Com- 
merce. Within a few months this new 
boat will be completed, and will proceed 
down the Mississippi River to take up her 
duties (Department of Commerce.) 


|cision of last May denying an investiga- 
tion of gates of the New Jersey Bell Tele- 
phone Company following a hearing at 
which the testimony revealed a return 
j not exceeding 5.675 per cent. 


There is a question, he said, as; 


Total collections from the tax since the | 


ended the war of 1842, some ports were opened 
to foreign trade and residence. Foreign in- 
fluences were introduced into a country whose 
government had made no preparations to 
assimilate them. Foreign traders began to 
settle in her ports before she could provide 
for their administrative, legal, judicial, intel- 
lectual and sanitary requirements. 

The latter brought with them conditions 
}and standards to which they were accustomed. 
| Foreign cities sprang up in the treaty ports. 
| Foreign methods of organization, of adminis- 
tration and business, asserted themselves. 
| Any efforts there may have been on either 
| side to mitigate the contrast were not effec- 
| tive, and a long period of friction and mis- 
| understanding followed. 
| The efficacy of foreign arms having been 
demonstrated in a series of armed conflicts, 
China hoped by building arsenals and by 
military training according to western meth- 
ods to meet force with force. Her efforts in 
this direction, restricted as they were in 
| Scope, were doomed to failure. Much more 
fundamental reforms were needed to enable 
the country to hold its own against the for- 
eigner, but China did not desire such re- 
forms. On the contrary, she wanted to pro- 
|tect her culture and iominion against them. 


|Conditions in Japan 
Shown in Contrast 
Japan_had to face similar problems when 


that country was first opened to western in- 
fluences; new contacts with disturbing ideas, 


the conflict of different standards, leading to | 


the establishment of foreign settlements, one- 
sided tariff conventions and extraterritorial 
claims. But Japan solved these problems by 
internal reforms, by raising her standards of 
modern requirements to those of the west and 
by diplomatic negotiations 

Her assimilation of western thoughts may 
not yet be complete, and friction may some- 
times be seen between the old and the new 
ideas of different generations. But the rapid- 
ity and the thoroughness with which Japan 
has assimilated western science and tech- 
nique and adopted western standards without 
diminishing the value of her old traditions, 
have aroused general admiration. 

However difficult Japan's problems of as- 
similation and transformation may have been, 
those faced by China were much more diffi- 
cult, owing to the vastness of her territory, 
the lack of nationai unity of her people, and 
| her traditional financial system, under which 
the whole of the revenue collected did not 
|reach the central treasury. Although the 
complexity of the problem which China has 
to solve may be so much greater than that 
which confronted Japan as to make unjust 
j}any comparison between the two, yet the 
solution required for China must ultimately 
follow lines similar to those adopted by Japan. 
| The reluctance of China to receive foreign- 
lers, and her attitude toward those who were 
in the country was bound to have serious 
consequences. It concentrated the attention 
of her rulers on resistance to and restriction 
of foreign influence, and prevented her from 
profiting by the experience of more modern 
conditions in the foreign settlements. As a 
result the constructive reform necessary to 
enable the country to cope with the new 
conditions was almost completely neg!ected. 


Losses From Conflict 
With Foreign Powers 


The inevitable conflict of two irreconcilable 
conceptions of respective rights and interna- 
tional relations led to wars and disputes re- 
sulting in the progressive surrender of sov- 
ereign rights and the loss of territory either 
temporary or permanent. China lost a_huge 
area on the north bank of the Amur River, 
and the Maritime Province; the Luchu Is- 
lands; Hong Kong; Burma; Annam, Tong- 
king, Laos, Cochin-China (provinces of Indo- 
China); Formosa; Korea; and several other 
tributary states; she also granted long leases 
of other territories. 

Foreign courts, administration, police and 
military establishments were admitted on 
Chinese soil The right to regulate at will 
her tariff on imports and exports was lost 
for the time being. China had to pay dam- 
ages for injuries to foreign lives and prop- 
erty and heavy war indemnities which have 
been a burden to her finances ever since. Her 
very existence was even threatened by the di- 
vision of her territory into spheres of inter- 
ests of foreign powers. 

Her defeat in the Sino-Japanese War of 
1894-95, and the disastrous consequences of 
the Boxer uprising of 1900 opened the eyes 
of some thoughtful leaders to the necessity 
of fundamental reform. The reform move- 
ment was willing at first to accept the lead- 
ership of the Manchu house, but turned away 
from this dynasty after its cause and its 
leeders had been betrayed to the Empress 
Dowager, and the Emperor Kwang Hsu was 
made to expiate his hundred days of reform 
in virtual imprisonment to the end of his 
life in 1908. 


\Manchu Dynasty 
Collapsed in 1908 


The Manchu dynastry had ruled China for 
250 years. In its later years it was weakened 
by a series of rebellions; the Taiping rebellion 
(1850-65); the Mohammedan risings in Yun- 
nan (1856-73), and the risings in Chinese Tur- 
kestan (1864-77). The Taiping rebellion egpe- 
cially shook the Empire to its foundation, 
and dealt a blow to the prestige of the dynasty 
from which it never recovered. Finally, after 
the death of the then Empress Dowager in 
1908, it collapsed through it own inherent 
weakness. 

After some mmor attempts at insurrection, 
the revolutionaries were successful in South 
China. A brief period followed during which 
a Republican Government was established at 
Nanking, with Dr. Sun Yat-sen, the lead- 
ing figure of the revolution, as provisional 
President. On Feb. 12, 1912, the then Empress 
Dowager in the name of the child Emperor 
signed a decree of abdication, and a provi- 
sional constitutional regime, with Yuan Shih- 
kai as President. was then inaugurated 


| With the abdication of the Emperor his rep- 


Presidents and cabi- 
| nets, continuous shifting of allegiance among 
| military leaders, and many declarations 
temporary independence of one or more prov- 
inces. In Canton, the Kuomintang Govern- 
ment, headed by Dr. Sun, succeeded in main- 
taining itself from 1917 onwards, with occa- 
sional intervals during which it ceased to 
function. 

During these years China was revaged by 
warring factions; and the ever-present bandits 
grew into veritable armies by the enlistment 
of ruined farmers, desperate inhabitants of 
famine-stricken districts, or unpaid solders. 
Even the constitutionalists, who were fighting 
in the south, were repeatedly exposed to the 


danger of militarist feuds arisin 
ane g in their 


Reorganization of 


Kuomintang Affected 


In 1923, convinced py Russian revolutionists 
that a definite program, strict party discipline, 
and systematic propaganda were necessary to 
insure the victory of his cause, Dr. Sun Yat- 
sen reorganized the Kuomintang with a pro- 
gram which he outlined in his “Manifesto” 
and “Three Principles of the People.”’* Sys- 
tematic organization insured party discipline 
and unity of action through the intermediary 
of @ central executive committee 

A political training institute instructed 
propagandists and o1ganizers of local branches, 
| while a military training institute at Wham- 
poo, with the help of Russian officers, was 
instrumental in providing the party with an 
effictent army, the leaders of which were per- 
meated with the idea of the party. Thus 
equipped, the Kuomintang was soon ready to 
establish contacts with the people at large. 
Sympathizers were organized in local branches 
or in peasant and labor unions affiliated with 
the party. 

This preliminary conquest of the people's 
mind was, after the death of Dr. Sun in 1925, 
followed up by the successful northern expe- 
dition of the Kuomintang army whith by the 
end of i928 succeeded in producing a nominal 
unity for the first time in many years, and a 
measure of actual unity which lasted for a 
time 

The first, or military, phase of Dr. Sun's 
program had thus been brought to a success- 
ful end 

The second period of political tutelage un- 
der party dictatorship could begin. It was to 
be devoted to the education of the people in 
the art of self-government and to the recon- 
struction of the country. 


Central Government 


Then Established 


In 1927 a central government was estab- 
lished at Nanking. It was controlled by the 
party—it was, in fact, merely one important 
organ of the party. It consisted of five Yuans 
or Boards (the Executive, the Legislative, the 
Judicial, the Contiol, and the Examination 
Boards). The government had been modeled 
as closely as possibile on the lines of Dr. Sun's 
“Five Power Constitution’’—the Trias Politica 
of Montesquieu with the addition of two old 
Chinese institutions, the Censorate and the 
Public Services Examination Board—in order 
to facilitate the transition to the final, or 
constitutional, stage. when the people, partly 
directly and partly through its elected repre- 
sentatives, would itself take charge of the 
| direction of its government. 

In the provinces, similarly, a committee sys- 
tem was adopted for the organization of pro- 
vincial governments, while in villages, towns 
and districts the people were to be trained 
in the handling of local self-government. The 
Party was now ready to put into operation its 
schemes of political and economic reconstruc- 
tion, but was prevented from doing so by in- 
ternal dissensions, the periodical revolt of 
various generals with personal armies, and the 
menace of communism. In fact, the Central 
Government had repeatedly to fight for its 
very existence 

For a time unity was maintained on the 
surface But not even the semblance of 
unity could be preserved when powerful war 
lords concluded alliances amongst themselves 
and marched their armies against Nanking. 
Though they never succeeded in their object, 
they remained, even after defeat, potentional 
forces to be reckoned with. , Moreover, they 
never took the position that war against the 
Central Government was an act of rebellion. 

It was in their eyes simply a struggle for 
supremacy between their faction and another 
one which happened to reside in the national 
eapital and to be recognized as the Central 
Government by foreign powers This lack 
of hierarchical relations is all the more dan- 
gerous because serious dissensions in the Party 
itself have weakened the title of the Cen- 
tral Government to be the unquestioned 
successor of Dr. Sun. The new schism has led 
to the estrangement of influential southern 
leaders, who retired to Canton, where the lo- 
cal authorities and the local branch of the 
Kuomintang frequently acted independently 
of the Central Government. 

From this summary description it appears 
that disruptive forces in China are still power- 
ful. The cause of this lack of cohesion is 
the tendency of the mass of the people to 
think in terms of family and locality, rather 
than in terms of the nation, except in pe- 
riods of acute tension between their country 
and foreign powers. Although there are, now- 
adays, a number of leaders who have risen 
above particularist sentiments, it is evident 
that a national outlook must be attained 
by a far greater number of citizens before real 
national unity can result. 

Although the spectacle of China's transi- 
tional period, with its unavoidable political, 
social, intellectual and moral disorder, is dis- 
appointing to her impatient friends and has 
created enmities which have become a danger 
to peace, it is nevertheless true that, in spite 
of difficulties, delays and failures, consider- 
able progress has in fact been made. An ar- 
gument which constantly reappears in the po- 
lemics of the present controversy is that 
China is “not an organized state” or “is 
in a condition of complete chaos and incred- 
ible anarchy,” and that her present-day con- 
ditions should disqualify her from member- 
ship in the League of Nations and deprive her 
oi the protective clauses of the covenant 

In this connection it may be useful to re- 


of | 


| ministration, military forces and finance will 





| Peking in its place was declared in July by 


volving all China. As a result of that war, 
which was preceded by an ultimatum sent to 
the Central \Government on Jan. 13, 1922, 
when the Washington Conference was still in 
session, the Central Government was over- 
thrown in May, and the independence of Man- 
churia from the Government installed at 


Marshal Chang Tso-lin. 

Thus, there existed no fewer than three 
governments professing to be Independent, not 
to mention the virtually autonomous status 
of a number of provinces or parts of provinces. 
Although, at present, the Central Govern- 
ment’s authority is still weak in a number 
of provinces, the central authority is not, at) 
least openly, repudiated, and there is rea- 
son to hope that, if the Central Government 
as such can be maintained, provincial ad- 


Through good service and ab 


prefer the best in Shirts to Me 


acquire an increasingly national character. 
These, among others, were doubtless the rea- 
sons which induced the Assembly of the! 
League of Nations last September to elect 
China to the Council. 


(To be continued in the issue of 





The exceptional quality we feature is the Gold Standard of 
Merchandise, recognized in every country of the world as the 
best that skill and fine materials can produce. Even in times 
of depression we have never gone off this Gold Standard. We 
have always readjusted prices consistent with value, but at no 
time have we weakened our established prestige for quality. 


solute reliability we have gained 


the complete confidence of a distinguished clientele —— men who 
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AN IMPORTANT MEMBER 
OF YOUR FAMILY 


THE telephone is something more than __ the new address 


an instrument to carry your voice across _‘in your contact 
the miles. It is a most important member 
of your family. 

Faithfully, constantly, cheerfully it body goes awa 
serves you. Keeps you in touch with great. When em 
friends. Stands guardian over your _ these occasions 
home. Helps to put more pleasure and 
achievement into life and living. And 
does it all so capably. 

When you are moving, you keep your 
telephone in the old home until the last 
van has gone and you place the key in mand. It is the 
the lock for the final turn. You arrange endeavor to ma 


in advance to have a telephone ready at more and mor 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRA 


so there will be no break 
with the world. When a 


young couple starts housekeeping. When 


there is illness in the home. When some- 


y- When distances are 
ergencies arise. On all of 


the telephone earns its 


right to family membership. 

Day or night, any part of the tele- 
phone company’s army of skilled 
workers, intricate equipment, and mil- 


lions of miles of wire is at your com- 


Bell System’s constant 
ke the telephone worth 


e to every subscriber. 


PH COMPANY 
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Producers of Coal Are Restrained 
From Acting Through Association 





‘Special Federal Court 


Controlling a Substanial Part of 


Products 





Richmond, Va. | 


UnrTep STATES OF AMERICA 
v. 
APPALACHIAN COALS, INCORPORATED, ET AL. 
District Court, W. D. of Virginia. 
No. E-1. 

Application by the United States for in- 
junction under section four of the Sher- | 
man Anti-trust Act. 

-Joun Lorp O'’Brtan, Assistant to the At- | 
- torney General, CHartes H. WESTON, | 

RUssELL Harpy, W. B. WATSON SNYDER 

and Hammonp E. Cuarretz, Special As- 

sistants to the Attorney General, for 
petitioner; Wr1LL1aM J. DONOVAN, EpGaR 

L. Greever, Horace R. LAMB, RALSTONE 

R. Irvine and Otto C. Doertne for de- 

fendants. . 

Before Parker, NortHcort and Soper, Cir- 
cuit Judges. 
Opinion of the Court 
Oct. 3, 1932 | 
Parker, Circuit Judge—This is a peti 

tion for an injunction under section 4} 

of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act of July 2,| 

1890, heard before a special court of the| 

three Circuit Judges of the Circuit as 

« provided by 15 U. S. C. A. 28. The com-| 
plainant is the United States and the de- | 
fendants are 137 producers of bituminous | 
coal operating in the States of Virginia, | 

West Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee 

and a coal selling agency which they have 

organized. It+is alleged that the plan by | 
which this agency is given the exclusive | 
right to sell the coal produced by the de- 
fendants and to fix the prices at which | 
same shall be sold is in violation of sec- | 
tions 1 and 2 of the Sherman Act. | 

Much testimony has been taken which! 
is covered by a detailed finding of facts 
which we are filing herewith. In this 
opinion we shall state only such of the 
facts as are necessary to an understand- | 
ing of the application which we make of 
the controlling principles of law. 


Defendants Engaged 
In Mining of Coal 

The defendant producers, 137 in num-| 
ber, are engaged in the mining of bitumi- 
nous coal in eight coal-producing districts 
of Virginia, West Virginia, Tennessee and 
Kentucky, extending over 24 counties of 
these States: This territory embraces a 
large part of the Southern Appalachian 
coal field; and as it is the territory from 
which the coal to be sold by Appalachian 
Coals, Inc., the selling agency, is produced, 
we shall for convenience refer to it here- 
after as the Appalachian territory. | 

Defendant producers mine the greater | 
part of the coal mined in this territory 
and a very substantial part of all the high 
volatile coal mined in the United States. 
In 1929, the last year for which complete 
figures are available, the total production 
of bituminous coal east of. the Mississippi 
River was 484,786,000 tons. 

In the Appalachian and immediately 
surrounding territory, the production was} 
107,008,209 tons. Of this amount 58,011,- 
367 tons were produced by the 137 de- 
fendants, 20,541,841 tons by nondefendant | 
producers in the same territory, 16,455,001 | 
by captive mines, that is, mines operated | 
to produce coal chiefly for the consump- 
tion of the owners, and 12,000,000 tons by 
mines in the immediately surrounding | 
territory. | 

It will thus be seen that the production 
controlled by the defendants was 11.96 
per cent of the production east of the 
Mississippi, 54.21 per cent of the total 
production of the Appalachian and im-) 
mediately surrounding territory, includ- 
ing that of captive mines; 64 per cent of 
the production of the Appalachian and 
immediately surrounding territory not in- 
cluding taptive mines, and 74.4 per cent 
of that nart of the product of the Ap- 
palachian territory proper which is sold 
commercially. 


Market Limited by Cost 
Of Transportation 


The cost of transpottation narrows the! 
market in which coal can be sold profit- | 
ably; and the market of coal produced 
in the Appalachian territory is not the 
entire United States but the sections of 
the country which are accessible under 
existing costs of transportation. A study| 
of the figures for rail shipments in the} 
year 1929 shows that the coal produced 
in the Appalachian and immediately ur- 
rounding territory was an important fac- 
tor in the markets mentioned in the fol- 
lowing table, which covers all of the im- 
portant markets in which Appalachian 

coal is sold.* 

Its relative importance in these mar- 
kets may be seen at a glance by compar- 
ing the shipments from Appalachian and 
surrounding territory, set forth in the sec- 
ond column, with the total rail shipments 
into the markets set forth in the first. 
The percentage is shown in the third. 


e 





é i 
fields if the plan here involved is held 
to be lawful. 

It is argued in defense of such agencies 
that their purpose is not to restrain trade 
but to promote it; that they undertake 
not to limit the producion of any pro- 





will eliminate wasteful and ruinous prac- 
tices such as the dumping of unsold coal 
and pyramiding; that they ‘will reduce 
selling costs; that they will promote more 
efficient and correct grading; that they 
will conduct scientific investigation which 
will result in the more efficient and more 
extensive use of coal; that they will be| 
able to carry on, and will carry on, more | 
effective advertising and selling cam-| 
paigns; that they will be better able to) 
meet the competition of petroleum, nat- | 
ural gas and water power; and that they | 
will furnish as among themselves more | 
intelligent and more effective competi- | 
tion—competition based upon an intelli-| 
gent view of market conditions and not 
upon the necessities of the individual pro- 
ducers. 

With respect to the elimination of com- 
petition, it is said that-only the cut-throat 
price competition among the individual 
members will be eliminated, and that 
there will remain competition between 
different grades of coal and competition 
among the members even as to price, as 
the various producers will bring pressure 
upon the organization to fix prices at 


Construes System as 


Involved 


tive capacity. By contracts which they 
have executed with the agency, the latter is 
given the exclusive right not only to sell 
all the coal which they produce but also 
to fix the prices at which same shall be 
sold. 

Orders for coal obtained by the agency 
are to be apportioned among them in 
the event that it is not possible to sell 
their entire production. The agency is to 
receive a commission of 10 per cent for 
making sales and is to guarantee ac- 
counts. Subagents are to be appointed 
by the agency and are to receive 8 per 
cent on sales from the commission allowed | 
the agency. 

Any stockholding producer may direct 


ducer but to sell his production; that they | 


;}man Anti-trust Act of July 2, 1890 (26 


j lege is required to subscribe to a larger 


| agency. 


| fierce, being based 


the appointment of subagents to sell the 
product of his mines for the agency; and 
any stockholder not ‘exercising this privi- 


percentage of the preferred stock of the 


Subagents Appointed 
To Sell the Coal 


Subagents are to sell the coal of the/| 
producer at whose instance they are ap- 
pointed; and, notwithstanding the agree- 
ment as to prorating orders, it is under- 
stood that coal sold to be delivered by a 
certain producer is to be delivered by| 
him. It does not appear with certainty | 
how this is to be reconciled with the agree- 
ment for prorating; but it is certain that | 
no producer is to sell except through the 
agency and that the agency is to fix the 
prices at which all sales are to be made. | 

The prices at which coal is to be sold} 
are to be fixed by a board composed of 
the president and the vice presidents of 
the agency. This board is to stay at the | 
central office of the agency and is to fix 
prices from time to time at which the 
coal of defendants is to be offered; and it 
is contemplated that prices are to be fixed 
with reference to the market price of coal 
so as to sell as nearly as possible all the 
coal that defendants can produce and to 
secure for same the highest prices ob- 
tainable. No contract for delivery ex- 
ceeding 60 days in the future is to be 
binding upon any producer unless he 
agrees to its but, with this exception, the 
agency is to have the power to close con- 
tracts at whatever price it may fix. 


Attempt to Organize 


For Relief of Industry 


This selling agency has not yet begun! 
to operate. It was organized early in the | 
year 1932 and contracts were entered into 
with the producing defendants continuing 
until April 1, 1935, and thereafter from 
year to year. Before defendants began 
operating through the agency,, however, 
they called the attention of the Depart- 
ment of Justice to what they were pro- | 
posing to do. 

Although, for the reasons hereafter | 
stated, we think the plan violative of the 
Sherman Act, it is but due to defendants 
to say that the evidence in the case 
clearly shows that they have been acting | 
fairly and openly, in an attempt to or- | 
ganize the coal industry and to relieve the | 
deplorable conditions resulting from over- 
expansion, destructive competition, waste- 
ful trade practices and the inroads of | 
competing industries. | 


The evidence before us discloses that 
the condition of the coal industry for 
many years has been indeed deplorable. 
During the World War and for a short 
while thereafter conditions led to an over- 
development of mine capacity, with the} 
result that to meet a demand of less than 
500,000,000 tons the bituminous mines of 
the country have a deVeloped capacity ex- 
ceeding 700,000,000 tons. 

In addition to this, the demand, which 
formerly doubled every decade, has been 
seriously affected as the result of more 
efficient methods in the burning of coal 
and the increasing use of hydro-electric 
current and of substitute fuels, such as 
petroleum and natural gas. Competition 
within the industry has become very 
in many instances, 
not upon the conditions of the trade, but 
upon the necessities of the producer. | 
which the efficient use of coal has de- 
veloped in recent years, has added to the 
troubles of the producer, as it results in 


being loaded in railroad cars at the same 
time as sizes that have been sold. This 
unsold coal tends to clog the yards and 
shut down the mines. If shipped out to 
|clear the yards, it will go on demurrage 
if not sold promptly, and must then be 
| sold as “distress” coal for any price ob- 


The increase in the screening of coal, | 


coal of sizes which have not been sold} 


which their coal can be moved. It is said, 
also, that the agency will be powerless 
to fix the market price of coal because) 
of the competition of other selling agen- 
cies and of outside producers, who con-| 
trol a substantial part of the actual out-| 
put and a larger part of the productive 
capacity of the district. 


Elimination of Competition 
And Fixing of Prices 

The arguments thus made are impres- | 
sive, but an examination of the cases de-/j 
cided under the Sherman Act will show | 
that they are typical of the arguments} 
made in favor of cooperation as distin- | 
guished from that free competition which | 
it was the purpose of the act to preserve. 
After all of the benefits for which de- 
fendants argue have been considered and 
given due weight, there is no escaping 
three outstanding facts: 

1. That their plan will necessarily elimi- 

nate competition as to price between the 
producers who are members of the or- 
ganization; 
2. That the prices at which their coal 
will be offered for sale will be fixed by 
the selling agency which represents all 
of them; and 

3. That, although the agency will not 
be able to fix market prices or establish 
monopoly control in the markets in which 
it sells, the volume of coal which it will 
handle is so great that the elimination 
of competition among those who produce 
it, and the power to fix uniform prices 
at which it will be offered for sale, must 
necessarily affect market prices. | 


It is said that this elimination of com- 
petition and any consequent effect on 
prices is but incidental to the proper pur- 
poses of the organization, as in the case 
of the United States Steel Corporation 
or the International Harvester Company. 
But it is clear, we think, that these are 
not incidental, but are the very crux of! 
the plan. 


It is upon the elimination of cempeti- 
tion among the individual producers and 
the unified control given in offering their 
product upon the market, that the whole 
plan is predicated. And, while the in- 
fluence upon the market of a large in- 
dividual producer may properly be said 
to be incidental to the volume of its prod- 
uct, it is clear that the influence upon 
the market of such a combination as that 
with which we are dealing would result | 
solely from ihe combination itself. 





Question of Legality 
Is Presented 

The question which thus arises for our 
consideration is whether an organization 
of producers engaged in interstate com- 
merce, who have not through this organ- 
ization obtained monopoly control of the 
market, but who «ontrol a substantial part 
of the product sold therein, is violative of 
the Anti-trust Act, where it appears that 
such organization eliminates competition 
among the member producers and is 





Decisions Promulgated by 


Promulgated Oct. 5, 1932 


Docket Nos. 47884, 47885. 
Held, petitioners liable as trans- 


|national existence we had accepted the 


|the Seventies and Ejghties the unre- 
| stricted competition of laissez faire was in | 


The Board of Tax Appeals | 


Jere R. Downing, Elvina P, Downing. | 


Gasoline Taxable 


Sold to Land Bank 


\Montana Attorney General 
Rules State May Impose Levy 
On Such Fuel 








. Helena, Mont., Oct. 5. | 
A State may impose a gasoline tax upon: 


the sale of fuel to a Federal land bank, 
although such fuel is used in automobiles 
owned by the bank and operated in con- 
nection with the bank’s business, the | 
Montana Attorney General’s office has ad- 
vised the State Board of Equalization. 
The tax effects the operation of the 
Government only remotely, and can not 
be considered as directly interfering with | 
it, the opinion said. 


clothed with power to-fix prices at which 
sales will be made by them. | 

To answer this question we must give 
consideration to the provision of the Sher- 


Stat. 209, 15 U. S. C. A. 1-7), the history* 
of that enactment and the decisions in- | 
terpreting it. Its applicable provisions are | 
as follows: | 


the form of trust or otherwise, or conspiracy, 
in restraint of trade or commerce among 


| tempts were effectively prevented, the oc- 


|long postponed that it might never be 


| | Creation of Corporation as Exclusive Selling Agent Held to Violate Sherman Act 


mere size is not a violation and the elim- 
ination of competition incidental to nor- 
mal corporate organization is not to be 
| condemned. 

| Attempts to obtain monopoly control, to 
eliminate competition, or to effect any 
other undue restraint of trade, are con- 
|demned whatever the form which the at- 
tempt may take; and agreements be- 
; tween independent dealers, the purpose or 
effect of which is to eliminate competition 
among themselve and fix common selling 
prices unquestionably restrain trade and 
|they are condemned as unreasable re- 
straints because tending toward the evil 
of monopoly control. 

The philosophy underlying the distinc- 
tion is well stated by the late Judge Rose 
in United States v. American Co. 230 Fed. 
859, 902, as follows: 

“The problem presented by size and 
power is one of such far-reaching diffi- 
culty that Congress has said, while it does 
not see how to deal with them when ac- 
quired in the legitimate expansion of a 
lawful business, it will prevent their ille- 
gitimate and unnatural acquirement by 
any attempt to restrain trade or monop- 
olize industry. 

“Perhaps the framers of the Anti-trust 
Act believed that, if such illegitimate at- 


casions on which it would become neces- 
sary to deal with size and power otherwise 
brought about would be so few and so 





the several States, or with foreign nations, 

Section 1. Every contract, combination in | 
is hereby declared to be illegal. Every per- | 
son who shall make any such contract or | 
engage in any such combination or con- | 
spiracy shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and, on conviction thereof, shall 
be punished by fine not exceeding $5,000, 
or by imprisonment not exceeding one year, 
or by both said punishments, in the discre- 
tion of the court. 

Section 2. Every person who shall monopo- 
lize, or attempt to monopolize, or combine 
or conspire with any other person or per- 
sons, to monopolize any part of the trade or 
commerce among the several States, or with 
foreign nations, shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and, on conviction thereof, 
shall be punished by fine not exceeding 
$5,000, or by imprisonment not \ exceeding 
one year, or by both said punishments, in 
the discretion of the court. 


Act Intended to Guard 
Against Monopolies | 
The primary purpose of this enactment 
was to guard against monopolization of in- 
dustry and the suppression of free com- | 
petition. In England our ancestors had 
struggled with monopolies granted by the 
Crown; but from the beginning of our 


laissez faire doctrine of unrestricted com- 
petition for the relationship between the 
State and industry. 

Competition was relied upon to hold 
prices within a reasonable range of the 
cost of production and to insure the in- 
vestment of the social capital in enter- 
prises reasonably profitable. But during 


a fair way of destroying itself. | 
Ruthless and unfair competition had led 
to the creation of gigantic enterprises 
which were able to crush competitors and 
ebtain a monopolistic control over trade; 
and it was feared that the evils which had | 
been experienced from Government mo- 
nopolies were to be expected from them. 

It was thought that they would result 
in lowering the efficiency of industry and | 
in the exaction of unfair prices, fixed not 
with relation to the cost of production 
but with a view of obtaining the maximum 
monopoly revenue. And there was fear 
that the wealth of the country would be 
concentrated in the hands of a few, with 
want and economic serfdom on the part 
of the many. 

It was thought, also, that the rémedies | 
of the common law could not be invoked | 
to curb or punish restraints or monop- 
olization of trade occurring in interstate | 
commerce; and so the Sherman Act was | 


| passed to guard such commerce from mo- | 


nopolization and to preserve the regulative 
| force of the free play of competition. 


No Distinction Drawn 


}entertained that it forbade all restraints | 
|of trade resulting from agreements be- | 
| tween independents, but had no applica- 


! capital stock of two competing railroads. 


| which operated to the prejudice of the | 


necessary to deal with them at all.” 


Scope of Act Broadened 
By Supreme Court 


For a considerable period after the 
passage of the act, the view was widely | 


tion to corporate organizations. The Su- | 
preme Court in the Northern Securities 
Case (193 U. S. 187), however, applied it 
to the case of a holding company which 
took over the controlling interest in the | 


The question which then arose in the 
public mind was whether the effect of | 
this decision would not be to throttle the | 
growth of industry in the United States. | 
Purchase of the business of competitors 
was a normal incident in the growth of | 
business; and, if an organization was to 
be condemned because of the combination 
resulting from the acquirement of a com- | 
peting business, an effective obstacle to 
normal growth and development was in- | 
terposed. 

This question was answered in the} 
Standard Oil and American Tobacco} 
Cases, 221 U. S. 1 and 106. In these the | 
Supreme Court laid down the celebrated | 
“Rule of Reason,’ holding that only acts, | 
contracts, agreements or combinations | 


public interest, by unduly restricting com- 
petition or the due course of trade, were 
forbidden by the act. 

This rule of reason, as it applies to cor- | 
porate organization, has been clarified in | 
the later cases of United States v. United 
States Steel Corporation 251 and United 
States 417 and United States v. Interna- 
tional Harvester Co. 274 United States | 
693, which hold that mere size or unex- | 
erted power on the part of a corporation 





{does not constitute a violation of the act. | 


Corporate organization to be condemned | 
must be exercising or attempting to exer- 
cise monopolistic control over the market 
or attempting to unreasonably restrain 
trade by the elimination of competition or 
otherwise. In the International Harves- 
ter Case, the Supreme Court, after com- | 
menting on the fact that the Harvester 
Company had not attempted to dominate 
the industry by the compulsory regulation 
of prices, although its prices had been | 
followed by many of its competitors, said: 

“The law, however, does not make the 
mere size of a corporation, however im- 
pressive, or the existence of unexerted 
power on its part, an offense, when un- 
accompanied by unlawful conduct in the 
exercise of its power. United States v.| 
Steel Corporation, 251 U. S. 417, 451. And 
the fact that competitors may see proper, 
in the exercise of their own judgment, to| 
|follow the prices of another manufac- 





Between Various Types 

It will be observed that the act itself 
draws no distinction between loose com- 
|binations resulting from agreements be- 


bination which results from normal cor- 
porate organization. 
that the distinction must be drawn when 
the rule of reason laid down by the Su- 
|preme Court is applied; and much con- 
fusion in thought has resulted from fail- 
ure to draw it. 

While monopolization or attempt to mo- 
nopolize or unreasonably restrain trade 
is a violation of the act whether resorted 
to by a single corporate organization or by 





ferees. 


« CURREN 


Latest Decisions of Fe 





| 
| 


employe—Splitting cause of action— 





tainable. 


Many Plans Proposed 


| To Correct Conditions 

Another practice wnich has added to 
the troubles of the producer is the offer- 
‘ing of the same coal through different 
|sales agents, a practice which results in 


| Sulting depression of the market. 

| Other hurtful practices have developed 
which, with the overexpansion of produc- 
| tive capacity and the inroads of compet- 





APBIMID 02 ws ccssccce 4,880,098 1,628,500 33.4 
West Virginia ....... 4,428,463 978,769 22.1 
Kentucky .......cee 4,191,675 2,782,026 66.4 
Tennessee ..........+ 5,582,419 3,228,952 57.8 
North Carolina ...... 3,215,337 2,197,545 68.3 
South Carolina ..... 2,400,025 2,295,476 96.0 
Georgia ....ccccccece 3,024,614 2,541,533 84.0 
Gs paetnenbees 29.64 45,847,286 15,941,414 348 
Indiana, other than 

Chicago District ...14,632,580 6,484,157 443 
Illinois, other than 

Chicago District ...19,230.660 1,850,215 9.6 
Chicago District ....32,254,255 17,429,543 23.0 
Southern Michigan 

Peninsula ......... 19,947,446 14,522,291 72.8 
MMO CAIRO 2.0000000 39,204,835 17,172,446 43.8 
Tidewater between 

New York and 

Hampton Roads.... 7,202,877 717,900 10.0 
Tidewater to ew 

MEE, one é0y c0ne be. 14,407,000 1,317,000 9.0 
Tidewater to ew 

England .........+. 14,445,000 2,540,000 17.6 


Defendants’ Importance 
In Region Demonstrated 


We need not go into the figures as to 
what part of the shipments from Appala- 
chian territory shown above represents 
coal sold by the defendants. The fact 
that they mine 54 per cent of the coal 
produced in the Appalachian and sur- 
rounding territory is sufficient proof of 
the important part which their coal plays 
in these markets. 

It is apparent, without further elabora- 
tion, that they control not only a sub- 


stantial part of the production in the field |©@ch agency to handle the coal produced 
in which they operate, but also a sub- 
stantial part of the coal sold in the mar-| 


kets in which they compete. 


Appalachian Coals, Inc., is 





|ing industries, have resulted in great loss 
;to producers, in bankruptcy and ruin to 
‘many of them, in the lowering of wages 
}and in great suffering to communities 
| whose means of livelihood is dependent 
}upon coal production. 

| There has been much effort on the part 
|of public authorities, as well as on the 
part of coal producers, to remedy these 


fictitioys pyramiding of supply with re-| 


of earning capacity or loss of wages as a 


agreement between independent dealers, 


T LAW » 


deral and State Courts 








MASTER AND SERVANT—Employer’s right of action against third person who 
caused employe’s injuries—Payment of wages during disability under contract with 


| An employer who paid his injured employe his regular salary during the period 

of his disability in accordance with the contract of employment did not have a 
right of action against a third person whose negligence caused the injuries. 
| @ prior action by the employe, no claim was made or recovery had for impairment 


In 


n element of damage. The loss sustained 


by the employer did not arise from any relation between the employer and the third 


that all damages resulting from a speci 
one proceeding applies to actions of tort 


person but was a part of the injury sustained by the employe. 


The general rule 
fied cause of action must be assessed in 
and precluded recovery by the employer 


| of the amount of wages which he had been required to pay the employe who would 


his contract with the employer. 
| between the employer and the employe a 


have been entitled to have the loss thereof considered as an element of damage if 
he had not been entitled to payment thereof during the period of disability under 
The third person had no knowledge of the contract 


nd the damage sustained by the employer 


was too remote from the wrong committed by the third person to be recoverable. 


The court, in so holding, stated that there 
that such cases chiefly arose many years 
| was comparatively undeveloped. 


Chelsea Moving and Trucking Co., Inc., 


Sept. 14, 1932. 


MONOPOLIES—Restraint of trade—Coal 


a coal- 
selling agency organized by the 137 pro- 
ducing defendants to sell the coal which 
they produce. They own the agency’s en- 
tire capital stock, which is apportioned! 
among them in proportion to their produc- 


unsatisfactory conditions in the coal trade. | 
| Conferences of producers have been called | 
|by the governors of States, limitation of | 
| production by State law has been pro-| 
| posed, and bills for production under Fed- 
eral license, with fixing of prices by a) 
|coal commission, have been introduced 
‘into Congress. 

In the Fall of 1931 meetings of the 
| coal producers of the United States were 
| held to consider the situation; and, as a 
|result of these meetings, the plan of re- | 
|gional coal-selling agencies was evolved, | 


An agreement between 137 producers of 


organized a corporation to act as their 
fix the prices at which the coal is to be 


sections 1 and 2 of the Sherman Anti-tr 


sold in the mark®@ts in which they compe 


through such selling agency in an action 
their products through a common agent 


2 . sarily eliminate competition as to prices 
| in a field characterized by common com- t th . S 


petitive conditions. Appalachian Coals, 
Inc., is the only agency which, so far, 
has been organized pursuant to this 
|plan; but it appears fram the testimony 
that the organization of similar agencies | 
| is contemplated in a number of other | 


prices or establish monopoly control in 


and the power to fix uniform prices woul 
that the agreement was therefore one t 


The court further held that the so-call 
United States v. Appalachian Coals, Inc. 
1438, Oct. 6, 1932. 





“See defendants’ Exhibit 1, table 6, and de- 
fendants’ Exhibit 9. 


| 
‘ 





are some cases of a contrary tendency but 
ago when the law of master and servant 


v. Ross Towboat Co., Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct., 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


producers organization of exclusive selling 


agent with power to fix prices—Violation of Sherman Act—Rule of reason— 


bituminous coal in the so-called Southern 


Appalachian coal field and surrounding territory extending over 24 counties of the 
States of Virginia, West Virginia, Tennessee and Kentucky, pursuant to which they 


exclusive selling agent with the power to 
sold, constitutes an agreement to restrain 


interstate commerce and an attempt to monopolize such commerce in violation of 


ust Act. The producers mine 54 per cent 


of the coal produced in such territory and control not only a substantial part of the 
production in the field in which they operate but also a substantial part of the coal 


te. 


A three-judge Federal court, in enjoining the producers from selling their coal 


by the Government, held that the sale of 
authorized to fix the prices would neces- 
between the producers who are members 


of the organization, that, although the selling agent would not be able to fix market 


the markets, the volume which it would 


handle would be so great that the elimination of competition among the producers 


d necessarily affect the market prices, |and 
o eliminate competition and fix prices by 


dealers controlling a substantial part of the trade in violation of the Sherman Act. 


ed “rule of reason” was not applicable. — 
,et al. (D. C., W. D, Va..—7 U. S. Daily, 


tween independent dealers and the com- | 


It is clear, however, | 


|turer, does not establish any suppression 
| of competition or show any sinister dom- 
jination. United States v. Steel Corpora- | 
| tion, supra, 448.” 

The contention of defendants is that 
the rule of the Steel and Harvester cases | 
should be applied to their selling agency, | 
and that, as it has not acquired and is | 
not seeking to acquire the power of mo- 
nopolistic control over prices, it ought not 
ibe held a combination in unreasonable | 
restraint of trade. They contend that the! 
law should recognize no distinction be-| 
tween corporate organizations, such as) 
| the Steel Corporation or the International | 
Harvester Co., and combinations such as! 


their selling agency, resulting from agree- | 


ments between independent dealers; and | 
that the latter, just as the former, ought 
not be held violative of the statute, un-| 
less resulting in monopolistic control of | 
| the market, or unless accompanied by un- 
|fair practices for eliminating competitors 
or a purpose to achieve monopolistic con- 
trol. 

There is a vital distinction in principle, | 
however, between a bona fide corporate 
organization and an agreement eliminat- 
ing competition between 
dealers; and the distinction is so clearly 








| recognized in recent decisions of the Su-| 
|preme Court that we have no choice but | 


to follow them. 


Public Interest Not Hurt 


\By Corporate Organization 


Corporate organization is ordinarily 
|the product of natural economic forces; 
}/and so long as there is no intention to 
|monopolize and no attempt to exercise 
|}monopolistic control of the market, as 
| unreasonably to restrain trade, there is no 
| substantial danger of injury to the public 
}or reason for interference by the State. 
| Such organizations have grown large 
|ordinarily because the economic law of 
| increasing returns is operative—because 
internal economies and the elimination of 
duplication and waste make operation on 
|a@ large scale more profitable than in 
; small units. So long as no unfair prac- 
tices are adopted for the purpose of elim- 
inating competitors, competition either ac- 
{tual or potential can be depended upon 
to hold prices within a range that is fair, 
and the public will not suffer as a result 
of the organization. 

In addition to this, there is the practi- 
cal consideration that, where a corpora- 
tion has grown large by natural processes, 
even though absorption of competitors be 
jinvolved, it is almost a matter of im- 
| possibility to dissolve it without injury 
|to the public interest. No method of 
|“unscrambling eggs” has as yet been dis- 
| covered. 

Combinations of independent producers, 
on the other hand, organized to fix uni- 
| form prices for the sale of their products 





*For history of the act and interesting com- 
| ments on the leading decisions under it see 
Jaffe and Tobriner “The Legality of Price 
| Fixing Agreements,” 45 Harvard Law Review 
‘1164; Robert L. Raymond “The Federal Anti- 
| trust Act,” 23 Harvard Law Review 353, and 
| ‘Standard Oil and Tobacco Cases,” 25 Har- 
| Vard Law Review 31. 
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Elimination of Price Competition 
Through Common Agent Is Found 


Members Are Said to Mine 54 Per Cent of the 
Coal Produced in the Field in Which 
They Are Operating 





or t6 eliminate competition among them- out them each member would be subjected 
selves, are artificial agreements designed | to ruinous competition by the other, and 
to limit the operation of natural economic / did not exceed in degree of stringency or 
laws—to eliminate the competition be-|scope what was necessary to protect the 
tween dealers, upon which, as we have| parties in securing prices for their product 
seen, the public relies for the maintenance; that were fair and reasonable to them- 
of reasonable prices, efficient operation of | selves and the public; that competition 
industry and economical investment of was not stifled by the association because 
capital. | the prices fixed by it had to be fixed with 

As pointed out by Judge Rose in the! reference to the very active competition 
American Can Co. case, supra, they are|of pipe companies which were not mem- 
forbidden because of their tendency to-| bers of the association, and which had 
ward monopolistic control. more than doubled the defendants’ ca- 

In dealing with such combinations, | pacity; that in this way the association 
moreover, the courts face no such diiii- | only modified and restrained the evils of 
culties as in dealing with corporate or- ruinous competition, while the public had 
ganization where the fusion of interests| all the benefit from competition which 


| nation 


independent | 


has become a fact accomplished. The 
free competition, which it i¢ the policy of 
the law to promote, can be restored by the 
simple expedient of forbidding the inde- 
pendent dealers to operate under their 
agreement. 

This is not to hold that the rule of 
reason has no application to such loose 
combinations. We think that it does ap- 
ply to them and that in_its application 
they will not be condemned where they 
have no intent to eliminate competition 
or affect prices and control no substantial 
part of the trade in their market. 

An exclusive selling agency, for in- 
stance, would not be condemned, in the 
absence of an actual intent to eliminate 
competition and affect prices, if it repre- 
sented only a few producers and was with- 
cut power to that end. Where the parties 
to such a combination control a substan- 
tial portion of the trade, however, the 
unified control arising from such combina- 
tion will necessarily affect prices, net only 
as a result of the elimination of com- 
petition betweengthe members themselves, 
but also because of the position of lead- 
ership and influence in the trade which 
the combination will acquire. 

Consequently, it is uniformly held that, 
where a number of dealers control a sub- 
stantial part of the trade in a market, 
any agreement to eliminate competition 
among themselves or to fix uniform prices 
is per se unreasonable and contrary to 
the statute. 


Illegality of Contracts 


To Eliminate Competition 
Before the decisions in the Standard 


Oil and Tobacco cases were rendered, the | 
Supreme Court had held that contracts | 
to eliminate competition through price- | 


fixing agreements were violative of the 
act, without regard” to whether competi- 


tion was entirely suppressed or monopoly | 


control of the market attained. U. S. v. 
Trans-Missouri Freight Association, 166 
U. S. 290; U. S. v. Joint Traffic Associa- 


tion, 171 U. S. 505; Addyston Pipe & Steel | 


Co. v. U. S. 175 U. S. 211; Dr. Miles Medi- 


'cal Co. v. Parke & Sons Co., 220 U. S. 373. 


The Addyston Pipe & Steel Co. case 
involved an agreement by six manufac- 
turers of cast iron not to compete with 
each other in bidding upon contracts. In 
this case the court said: 


“Total suppression of the trade in the 
commodity is not necessary in order to 
render the combination one in restraint 
of trade. It is the effect of the combi- 
in limiting and restricting the 
right of each of the members to transact 
business in the ordinary way, as well as 


\its effect upon the volume or extent of 


the dealing in the commodity, that is 
regarded.” 

An examination of the opinion 
dered in this case in the Circuit C 
Appeals (U. S. v. Addyston Pipe & 


rt of 
teel 


|Co. (C. C. A. 6th) 85 Fed. 271), where it 


was heard before Justice Harlan and 
Judges Taft and Lurton, shows that, so 
far as it affected the question as to 


whether the stifling of competition be- | 


tween competing dealers was to be held a 
violation of the act notwithstanding ef- 
fective outside competition, it is very sim- 
ilar’ to the case at bar. 


Judge Taft thus stated the argument | 


for the defendants in that case (85 Fed. 


“The argument for defendants is that 
their contract of association was not, and 
could not be, a monopoly, because their 
aggregate tonnage capacity did not ex- 


ceed 30 per cent of the total tonnage ca-| 
pacity of the country; that the restraints | 


upon the members of the association, if 
restraints they could be called, did not 
embrace all the States, and were not un- 
limited in space; that such partial re- 


straints were justified and upheld at com- | 
mon law if reasonable, and only propor- 


ticned to the necessary protection of the 
parties; that in this case the partial re- 


straints were yreasonable, because with- 


ren- 


| public policy demanded.” (Italics ours.) 


|Argument Is Rejected 


‘By Court After Review 


| After a most comprehensive review of 
the authorities, the court rejected this 
argument, holding that such an agree- 
ment was unreasonable at common law 
because of its restraint of free competition 

and its tendency towards monopoly, 
| saying: 

“Upon this review of the law and the 
| authorities, we can have no doubt that 
| the association of the defendants, how- 
;ever reasonable the prices they fixed, 
| however great the competition they had 
|to encounter, and however great the ne- 
cessity for curbing themselves by joint 
agreement from committing financial sui- 
{cide by ill-advised competition, was void 
{at common law, because in restraint of 
| trade, and tending to a monopoly.” 


That the rule condemning contracts to 
| eliminate competition-between independ- 
‘ent dealers through price-fixing agree- 
ments was not modified by the Oil and 
| Tobacco cases was made clear in the 
| case of United States v. Union Pacific R. 
|R. 226 U. S. 61, decided shortly after- 
‘wards. In that case the court quoted 
| with approval the following passage from 
| the opinion of Mr. Justice Harlan in the 
| Northern Securities case: 

“In all the prior cases in this court 
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Calendar of the Court of 
‘Customs and Patent Appeals 


Oct. 5, 1932 
Present: Presidering Judge William J. 
;Graham, and Associate Judges Oscar E., 
| Bland, Charles S. Hatfield, Finis J. Gar- 
|rett, and Irvine L. Lenroot. 


| Customs 
| No. 3548. C. J. Tower & Sons et al. v. United 
States. Reappraisement. Anti-dumping. 


Wheat flour. Motion of appellee to dismiss, 
| Continued from day to day. 
| No. 3536. C. S. Emery & Co. v. United 
| States. Live animals—cattle. Argued by Mr. 
Joseph Schwartz, for appellant, and by Mr. 
Ralph Folks, for the appellee. 
|" No. 3524. ‘United States v. Sheep Shearers 
Merchandise and Commerce Co. Agricultural 
implements—combs. Argued by Mr. Charles 

. Lawrence, Assistant Attorney General, for 
the appellant, and by Mr. James W. Bevans, 
for the appellee. 

No. 3538. Marshall Field & Co. v. United 
States. Lottos, table tennis. Argued by Mr. 
James W. Bevans, for the appellant, and by 
| Mr. Ralph Folks, for appellee. 

No. 3574. United States v. Abercrombie & 
| Fitch Co. Toys—wooden figures. Argued by 
Mr. Charles D. Lawrence, Assistant Attorney 
General, for the appellant, and submitted on 
| record by appellee. 





‘Publications Received 
By Library of Congress 


(List supplied aaily by the Library of Cone 
gress. Fiction, books in foreign languages, 
Official documents and children’s books are 
| excluded. Library of Congress card number is 
}at end of last line. 


Alberston, Mary. London merchants and their 
landed property during reigns of Yorkists. 


(Thesis (Ph. D.)—Bryn* Mawr coll., 1928.) 
107 p. Phila., Printed by John C. Winston 
co., 1932. 32-15349 
| Calisch, Edith L. The Jews who stood by 


Washington; play in one act. 24 Cin- 
cinnati, Dept. of synagogue and school ex- 
tension of Union of Amer. Hebrew congre- 
gations, 1932. 32-15343 
Canby, Henry S. High school English, by .. ., 
John B. Opdycke and Margaret Gillum; 
based upon Good English, book one. 1 V., 


illus. N. Y., Macmill@n co., 1932. 32-15336 
Carthill,~“Al. Madampwtr. 343 p. Edinburgh, 
W. Blackwood & sons, Itd., 1931. 32-153z9 
Carver, Geo. Paragraph design, by ... and 
Fredk. P. Mayer. 128 p. . ¥., T. Nelson 
and sons, 1932. 32-15337 
| Darlow, David J. Shadows of Amatole; book 
of poems. 62 p. N. Y., Longmans, Green 
and co., 1932. 32-12048 
Doyle, Thos. L. Joy of childhood and other 
poems. 120 p. N. Y., S. R. Leland, 1932. 


| 32-15334 
Dunn, John B. Perilous trails of Texas, by 
J. B. (Red) John Dunn (ed. by Lilith Lor- 
raine). 163 p. Dallas, Tex., Pub. for author 
by Southwest press, 1932. 32-15341 
Hauck, Arthur A. Some educl. factors af- 
| fecting relations between Canada and U. S, 
| (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Columbia univ., 1932.) 
| 100 p. Easton, Pa., 1932. 32-15344 





EXPERIENCED TRAVELERS IN NEW YORK 


choose the St. Regis ... for its quiet seclusion ... for its celebrated 
food ... for its respectful and self-respecting service... for its con- 
venience to smart shops, theatres and residences ... and for its mod- 


erate rates: single, $5 and $6; double, $8 and $9; suites from $12. 
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Creation of Exclusive Sales Agency 


By Coal Trade Held Violation of Law 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 





Bituminous Producers Enjoined From Selling, 
Product Through Corporation Em- | 


powered to 


Fix Prices 





{Continued from Page 4.] 


the Anti-trust Act has been construed, 
as forbidding any combination which by 
its necessary operation destroys or re- 
stricts free competition among those en- 
gaged in interstate commerce; in other 
words, that to ere or restrict free 
competition in interState commerce was 
to restrain such commerce. 


“Now, can this court say that such a 
rule is prohibited by the Constitution or| 
is not one that Congress could appro- 
priately prescribe when exerting its power 
under the commerce clause of the Con- 
stitution? Whether the free operation of 
the normal laws of competition is a wise 
and wholesome rule for trade and com- 
merce is an economic question which this 
court need not consider or determine.” 


And referring to the decision in the Oil 
and Tobacco cases, the court said: 


“In the recent discussion of the history 
and meaning of the act in the Standard 
Oil and Tobacco cases this court declared 
that the statute should be given a rea- 
sonable construction, with a view to reach- 
ing those undue restraints of interstate 
trade which are intended to be prohibited 
and punished, and in those cases it is 
clearly stated that the decisions in the! 
former cases had been mate upon an ap- 
plication of that rule and there was no 
suggestion that they had not been cor- 
rectly decided.” 

More recent cases in the Supreme Court 
have enforced and clarified the rule and 
leave no doubt as to its application to} 
the case at bar. The case of American 
Column and Lumber Company v. United 
States, 257 U. S. 377, involved the so- 
called “open competition agreement.” | 
The defendants were manufacturers of 
hardwood who controlled only 5 per cent 
of the hardwood mills and about one- 
third of the hardwood production of the 
United States. They were combined in, 
a trade association which furnished sta- | 
tistics to its members as to production and 
supplies on hand, together with state- 
ments as to prices charged by the various | 
members and predictions as to future! 
market prices. 


Court Holds Plan 
Violative of Statute 

Notwithstanding the absence of any 
agreement not to compete with each other | 
or to observe uniform prices, the court 
held the plan violative of the statute) 
because of its tendency toward the elimi-| 
nation of competition and the adoption) 
of such prices. The language of the opin- 
jon leaves no doubt that any arrange- 
ment restricting free competition or re- 
straining the natural flow of trade in 
interstate commerce is unreasonable and 
condemned by the statute. The court said 
at page 400: 


“It has been repeatedly held by this 
court that the purpose of the statute is 
to maintain free competition in interstate 
commerce and that any concerted action 
by any combination of men or corpora- 
tions to cause, or which jn fact does cause, 
direct and undue restraint of competition 
in such commerce falls within the con- 
demnation of the act and is unlawful. 

“In Northern Securities Ce. v. United 
States, 193 U. S. 197, 337, it is declared | 
that: 

“‘In all the prior cases in this court 
the Anti-Trust Act has been construed 
as forbidding any combination which by 
its necessary operation destroys or re- 
stricts free competition among those en- 
gaged in interstate commerce; in other 
words, that to destroy or restrict free 
competition in interstate commerce was 
to restrain such commerce.’ 

“In United States v. Union Pacific R. R. 
Co., 226 U. S. 61, 87, decided in 1912, long 
prior to the forming of their combination 
by the defendants, the law was condensed 
into this expression: 

“*To preserve from undue restraint the| 
free action of competition in interstate 
commerce was the purpose which con- 
trolled Congress in enacting this statute, 
and the courts should construe the law} 
with a view to effecting the object of its 
enactment.” | 

“And in Eastern Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association v. United States, 234 U. S. 600, 
609, it was said: 

“It (the Sherman Act) broadly con- 
demns all combinations and conspiracies 
which restrain the free and natural flow 
of trade in the channels of interstate com- 
merce.’” 


a 
Immediate Plan 


Discussed by Court 

Concerning the “plan” before the court, 
it was said: 

“Such close cooperation, between many 
persons, firms, and corporations controll- 
ing a large volume of interstate commerce, 
as is provided for in this ‘plan’ is plainly 
in theory, as it proved to be in fact, in- 
consistent with that free and unrestricted 
trade which the statute contemplates shall 
be maintained. * * * 

“Convinced, as we are, that the purpose 
and effect of the activities of the ‘Open 
Competition Plan,’ here under discussion, 
were to restrict competition and theory 
restrain interstate commerce in the manu- 
facture and sale of hardwood lumber by | 
concerted action in curtailing production 
and in increasing prices, we agree with the 
district court it constituted a combination 
and conspiracy in restraint of interstate 
commerce within the meaning of the} 
Anti-trust Act of 1890 (26 Stat. 209) and 
the decree of that court must be af- 
firmed.” 

Certainly if an agreement is to be con- 
demned, where there is no express fixing 
of prices or elimination of competition, | 
merely because of the intention to this 
effect found to be back of it, an agree-4 
ment expressly limiting the right of in- 
dependent dealers to sell in competition 
with each other and delegating to a sell- 
ing agency the right to fix prices at which 
sales are to be made, cannot upon any 
theory be sustained. 

In United States v. American Linseed 
Oil Co., 262 U. S. 371, the open competi- | 
tion plan was again before the court. In 
again condemning it, the court said: | 

“We are not called upon to say just} 
when or how far competitors may reveal | 
to each other the details of their affairs. 
In the absence of a purpose to monopolize | 
or the compulsion that results from con- 
tract or agreement, the individual cer- 
tainly may exercise great freedom; ‘ut 
concerted action through combination 
presents a wholly different problem and is | 
forbidden when the necessary tendency is | 
to destroy the kind of competition to 
which the public has long looked for pro- | 
tection. 

“The 








here 


situation Questioned is) 





wholly unlike an exchange where dealers 
assemble and buy and sell openly; and the 
ordinary practice of reporting statistics 
to collectors stops far short of the prac-| 
tice which defendants adoped. Their! 
manifest purpose was to defeat the Sher- 
man Act without subjecting themselves to 
its penalties.” 

In Cement Mfrs. Association v. United 
States, 268 U. S. 588, 604-05, the court in 
sustaining the validity of a trade associa-| 
tion which merely collected and dis- 
tributed trade data to its members, said: 

“Agreements or understanding among 
competitors for the maintenance of uni- 
form prices are of course unlawful and 
may be enjoined.” 


Price Fixing Considered 


'In Another Case 


Finally in United States v. Trenton Pot- 
teries Co., 273 U. S. 392, the court dealt 
with an agreement, on the part of those 
controlling over 80 per cent of the business 
of manufacturing and distributing sani- 
tary pottery in the United States, to fix 
and maintain uniform prices. 


The trial court refused to charge the 


jury that to convict the defendants they 
must find that the agreement was an un- 
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INSURANCE 








SUPERVISION 








that the agreement was made as alleged, 


| they should convict the defendants with- 
|out regard to the reasonableness of the 


by the Supreme Court. 
man Act* to maintain free competition 
(p. 397): 

“Our view of what is a reasonable re- 
straint of commerce is controlled by the 


| recognized purpose of the Sherman Law 


itself. Whether this type of restraint is 
reasonable or not must be judged in part 
at least in the light of its effect on com- 


petition, for whatever difference of opin- 
ion there may be among economists as to 
the social and economic desirability of an 
unrestrained competitive system, it can- 


;not be doubted that the Sherman Law 


and the judicial decisions interpreting it 
are based upon tne assumption that the 
public interest is best protected from the 
evils of monopoly and price control by the 
maintenance of competition.” 


And with respect to price-fixing agree- | 


ments it was said: 
“Beginning with United States v. Trans- 
Missouri Freight Association, supra; United 


States v. Joint Traffic Association, 171 
U. S. 505, where agreements for establish- 
ing reasonable and uniform freight rates 


by competing lines of railroad were held | 
unlawful, it has since often been decided | 


and always assumed that uniform price 
fixing by those controlling in any sub- 
stantial manner a trade or business in 
interstate commerce is prohibited by the 
Sherman Law, despite the reasonableness 
of the particular prices agreed upon.” 

A case directly in point on the principle 
here under discussion, and one cited with 
approval by the Supreme Court !n the 
Trenton Potteries case is Poultry Dealers 
















Copr., 1932, 
The American 
Tobacco Co. 


|reasonable restraint of trade and com-|4 Fed. (2d) 840, a decision by Judges Rog- | 
merce, but charged that, if they found! ers, Hough and Learned Hand. The com- 





| 
prices fixed or the good intentions of the | buyers of poultry in New York and that | 
combining units. This action was approved|178 of these joined the association. 


| 


| Association v. United States (C. C. A. 2d), | 
en ee 


bination there involved was one between 
buyers of live poultry in New York City. 
It appears that there were about 300) 





The 


The court said | members of the association appointed a 
| with respect to the purpose of the Sher- 


Minnesota Objects to Policies 
Offering Premium Deposit Plan 





committee of sev vi daily to| " ‘V3 9 > 4 ; . 
treat with Comnmalesion men, and after te Proposal V irtually Puts Insurer un Banking 
| gotiation, with an eye on supply and de- | 


mand, to establish a price for the day, | Business, Declares Ruling 


which should obtain as to all purchases | 
made by any member of the association. 

The reason given for the formation of 
the association was the demoralized con- 
dition of the market, “fake” or “wash” 
sales, frauds upon buyers, and the hope 
that by “stabilizing” prices there might 
be given buyers and sellers a reliable guide 
by which to deal and thus eliminate op- 
portunities for bad trade practices. There! able in Minnesota, Assistant Attorney 
was no suggestion that the association| General W. H. Gurnee has ruled in an 
had the power of “monopoly control” over | opinion to the State Insurance Commis- 
the market or that it could fix market | sioner, Garfield W. Brown. 
prices. In holding the combination viola- | would be to “virtually put the insurance 
| tive of the Sherman Act, the court, speak- | company into the banking business,” he 
ing through Judge Learned Hand, said: | said. The ruling follows in full text: 


‘ Dear Sir: We have your letter of Sept. 
Control of Substantial 
|Part of Coal Output 


“As to the second point, it is somewhat 
surprising at this day to hear it suggested 
that a frank agreement to fix prices and 
prevent competition as regards them | 
j}among one-half the buyers in a given 
market may be defended, on the notion 
that the results are economically desirable. 
We should have supposed that, if one 
thing were definitely settled, it was that 
the Sherman Act forbade all agreements 
preventing competition in price among a 
group of buyers, otherwise competitive, if 
they are numerous enough to affect the 
market. 

“The suggestion is that, since Standard 
Oi Co. vy. U. S. 221 U. S. 55, such a com- 
bination may be justified, if some prejudice | 
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St. Paul, Minn., Oct. 5. 

A clause in a life insurance policy which 
provides that while the contract is in ef- 
fect the company will accept additional 


miums, making the policy fully paid up or 


of a clause in a life insurance policy which 
provides, in substance, that while the 
policy is in effect the company will accept 
deposits for the purpose of paying pre- 
miums or to make the policy fully paid up, 
or to mature the policy. 


\less than $10 and credited to the policy 
| holder, and also credited with interest at 
| the rate of 4% per cent. 

| If any premium on the policy is not 
paid when due or within the period of 


is authorized to withdraw the amount of 
such premium from the fund, notwith- 
standing that the automatic premium loan 
| provision of the policy might otherwise be- 
come effective. 


value or for paid-up insurance, or con- 


These deposits | 
| may be made at any time in amounts not | 


grace provided in the policy, the company | 





, tinued under its extended insurance pro- 
| vision, any amount paid in by the policy- 
| holder is returned to him in cash. In case 
|of a settlement of the amount due under 


deposils for the purpose of paying pre- | the policy, the amount of this fund is! 


; paid to the beneficiary. The amount to 


maturing the policy, would be objection-| the credit of this fund shall at all times | 


|be available to the owner of the policy. 
| ‘The plan is essentially the same as one 
which we had under consideration in an 


The effect | opinion rendered to your department on | 


| July 11, 1927. 

| For. the reasons expressed therein, we 
| advise you that the clause in question is 
| objectionable, as it would virtually put 


| business. 


| clientele 


France Fixes Quotas 


For Apples and Pears 


The French import quotas for fresh 
|apples and pears from the United States 
for the last three months of 1932 have 


| been fixed at 1,200 metric tons for Octo- | 


| ber, 3,900 metric tons for November and 
4,680 metric tons for December, accord- 


tache Fayette W. Allport, Paris. 
American exporters 


importer$ that the particular shipment 
| will be covered by an import license for 


} (Department of Commerce.) 


ing to a cablegram from Commercial At- | 


should make no} 
shipments unless assured by the French | 


WITH CLIVE IN INDIA 


|Floritla Rules on Taxation 
\Of Deductions for Insurance 


| Tallahassee, Fla., Oct. 5. 
| The payment of insurance premiums by 
| pay-roll deductions would not be con- 
strued as an assignment of wages subject 
|to the documentary stamp tax law en- 
| acted by the 1931 Florida Legislature, ac- 
|cording to a recent ruling of Attorney 
General Cary D. Landis. 
The wages of the employes are not as- 
signed, he said, but the employer is merely 
| authorized to withnold a part of the com- 
| pensation and pay it to the insurance 
| company in behalf of the employes. 


'Nebraska Pays Losses 
Under Hail Insurance Law 


Lincoln, Nebr., Oct. 5. 

The State Insurance Commissioner, Lee 
Herdman, has just issued checks for $903 
jin payment of 10 losses adjusted under 
the State hail insurance law. Premiums 
collected during the past season totaled 


| 20, in which you inquire as to the legality | the insurance company into the banking | $1,590, the smallest amount of business 


|done since the enactment of the State 
| hail insurance law which permits precinct 
| assessors to solicit hail insurance. The 
| premiums are sent to the State Treasurer 
and if insufficient to pay all losses, they 
are prorated among those who have estab- 
| lished claims. 





| Production of Pig Iron 


| Shows Decline in Canada 


Canadian production of pig iron for the 
|eight months of 1932 was 90,510 tons, as 
compared with 362,737 tons for the same 
period last year, while production of ferro- 
alloys for eight months of the current year 
| was 10,522 tons, as compared with 34,394 


If the policy is surrendered for its cash|importation from the United States——|tons for the eight months of 1931—(De- 
| partment of Commerce.) 





















—and raw 


‘Nature in the Raw’’—as por- 
trayed by the noted artist, Karl 
Godwin...inspired by the fierce 
and brilliant assault by Clive 
and a handful of followers, out- 
numbered 20 to 1 by savage 
hordes of bloodthirsty natives, 
at the Battle of Plassey—the birth 
of the British Indian Empire— 
as described in the famous Henty 
book, “With Clive in India.” 





tobaccos 


ave no place in cigarettes 


They are not pres 


...the mildest cigarette 
you ever smoked 


E buy the finest, the very 
finest tobaccos in all the 
world—but that does not explain 
why folks everywhere regard 
Lucky Strike as the mildest ciga- 
rette. The fact is, we never over- 


look the truth th 


“If a man write a bet 


the Raw is Seldom Mild”—so 
these fine tobaccos, after proper 
aging and mellowing, are then 
given the benefit of that Lucky 
Strike purifying process, described 
by the words—“It’s toasted”. 
That’s why folks in every city, 
town and hamlet say that Luckies 
are such mild cigarettes. 


“It’s toasted” 


That package of mild Luckies 


ent in Luckies 


at ‘“‘Nature in 


ter book, preach a better sermon, or make a better mouse-trap than his neighbor, tho be 


build his house in the woods, the world will make a beaten path to his door.’’—RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 
Does not this explain the world-wide acceptance and approval of Lucky Strike? 
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SHIPPING . . . AVIATION 








Federal Inquiry | 
Into Car-ferry 
> Service Ordered 





I. C. C. to Study Proposal of 
Seatrain Lines as Well as| 


Sale of Securities in Coast- | 
wise Operation 








{Continued from Page 1.1 
lifted by cranes onto the specially-con- | 
structed vessels, and shipped either to 
Havana: or New Orleans, and there run 
.on rails to consignee, at joint through) 
rail and water rates. The same is true 
for the movement from New Orleans to) 
Havana to New York. | 

Appearing before the Board, Graham M. | 
Brush, president of the Seatrain Lines, | 
Inc., read his company’s application to 


the Board, stating that the application it- 
self presented his company’s position and! 
needed no further evidence to support it. | 
The application sets forth that the de-| 
crease in commerce between the three} 
ports, which has taken place mostly dur- | 
‘ing the period of construction of the Sea- | 
train Lines’ new vesseis, makes it im- 
perative that the corporation secure other | 
traffic to avoid financial difficulties which 
would jeopardize the investments of the! 
Shipping Board and the company’s! 
stockholders and “deprive the shipping | 
public of the benfits of this new type of 
water transportation.” 

The advantages of the service are) 
pointed out in the application and include, | 
it is asserted, a reduction of costs and/! 
necessity of boxing, crating, etc., in addi- | 
tion to opening up new markets to agricul- | 
tural and manufacturing industries. 

Opposition To Service 

Robert W. Malone, on behalf of the} 
Florida East Coast Car Ferry Company, | 
which operates car ferries between Ha- | 
vana and Key West, Fla., told the Board 
‘that the Seatrain Lines had secured the 
“$2,400,000 from the Construction Loan 
Fund through the approval of the Board | 
‘on the ground that the vessels would be) 
“employed in promoting the foreign com-; 
“merce of the United Stafes. 

He said that the present service con- 
stitutes a domestic movement under Gov- | 
ernment subsidy through mail contracts 
and the construction loan at the expense 
of privately-operated steamship com- 
“panies. Mr. Malone asserted that the 
executives of the Seatrain Lines had in 
mind when the loan was applied for to 
“extend their operations to purely domestic | 
. business, and deliberately misrepresented | 
the facts to the Board at the time they | 
applied for the construction loan. 


Decline in Traffic 


He declared that the mail contracts 
secured by the Seatrain Lines amounted 
_to approximately $1,000 a day, and were 
intended to promote foreign trade and not | 
subsidized competition with domestic | 
‘coastwise operations. No new traffic| 
would be attracted by the service, said | 
Mr. Malone, but any traffic secured by | 
the company would be taken from the| 
‘Tegular steamship companies which al- 
‘Yeady adequately serve the ports involved. | 

William Simmons, traffic manager of 
the Southern Pacific Steamship Lines 
(the Morgan Line), also opposed the new 
service, pointing out that his company’s 
traffic in 1931 was 50 per cent below that 
for 1928 on the New York to New Orleans 
route, and that there was no need for an- 
other service between these ports, par- 
ticularly one enjoying Government sub- 
Sidies acquired by a company ostensibly 
for use in foreign trade and to promote 
the foreign trade of the United States. 

In addition to the general investigation 
dnstituted by the Interstate Commerce 
‘Commission into the Seatrain Lines’ op- 
erations and the hearings before the 
Shipping Board, the Commission has be- 
fore it for consideration a petition of the 
,Missouri Pacific and the Texas & Pacific 
railroads seeking information as_ to 
whether their ownership of 1,674 and 1,673 
shares, respectively, of the 24,500 shares 
‘of capital stock of the Seatrain Lines 
. constitutes a violation of the Panama 
Canal Act. 




















Rulings Announced 
In Railway Cases 





Complaints Dealing With Rate 
Proceedings Also Are Made 
Public by I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Oct. 5, made public decisions and rate 
and finance cases and rate complaints 
just filed with the Commission which are | 
summarized as follows: 


Ammonium sulphate: No. 25151.—N. S. 
Koos & Son Company v. Chicago & North 
Western Railway. Rates collected on am- 
monium sulphate, in carloads, from Wauke- 
gan, Ill., to Kenosha, Wis., found inappli- 
cable. Applicable rate found unreasonable. | 
Reparation awarded. | 

Brisk: I. & S. Docket No. 3570.—Brick and 
related articles from, to and between points 
in the Southwest. (1) Proposed changes in 
rates on brick and related articles, in car- 
loads, between points in southwestern ter- 
ritory as defined in the southwestern revi- 
sion including Kansas and Missouri, found 
not justified. Suspended schedules ordered 
canceled. 

(2) Proposed changes in rates on brick and 
related -articles, in carloads, between points 
in southwestern territory as defined in the 
southwestern revision on the one hand, and 
points in western trunk-line, central, and 
southern territories on the other, found 
justified. 

F. D. No. 9596.—Columbus & Greenville 
Railway Company notes. Authority granted 
to issue not exceeding $60,000, face amount, 
of first-lien 6 per cent rolling-stock trus= 
notes, which are to be pledged with the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation as colla- 
teral security for a loan. 

F. D. No. 9616.—Cleveland & Pittsburgh 
Railroad Company bonds. ae Authority 
granted to the Cleveland & Pittsburgh Rail- 
road Company to issue $471,000 of general 
and refunding mortgage gold bonds, series 
B, said bonds to be delivered at par to the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company in payment 
of indebtedness to that company for capital 
expenditures. 

2. Authority granted to the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company to assume obligation and 
liability, as lessee and guarantor, in respect 
of said bonds. 

F. D. No. %569.—Supplemental certificate 
and order issued authorizing (1) the North- 
ern Pacific Railway Company and the Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Rail- 
way Company to operate jointly certain 
tracks and facilities in Crow Wing and Ait- 
kin Counties, Minnesota, and (2) the pool- 
ing of certain ore and coal tonnage by said 





carriers. Previous report 154 I. C. C. 279. } 
Rate Complaints 
Cantaloupes and melons: Docket No. | 


25550.—American Fruit Growers, Inc., et al., 
Jersey City, N. J., v. Aberdeen and Rock- 
fish Railroad, et al. Against rate on canta- 
loupes and melons, points in Arizona to 
destinations throughout the United States | 
and Canada. | 

Sand and gravel: Docket No. 25558.— 
Washington County Sand & Gravel Co., 
Lincoln, Nebr., v. Union Pacific Railroad, 
et al. Against rate on sand and gravel, 
Hanover, Kans., to points in Nebraska. 

Fresh meats and packing house products: 
Docket No. 25559.—Tovrea Packing Co., 
Tovera, Ariz., v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe. Railway, et al. Against rates on fresh 
meats and packing house products, Tovrea, 
Ariz., to destinations in Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts, New York, Maryland, Con- 
necticut, New Jersey, Virginia and District 
of Columbia. 

Textile machinery: Docket No. 25560.— 
Fairfax Mills, division of West Point Manu- 
facturing Co., Fairfax, Ala., v. Atlanta and 
West Point Railroad, et al. Against rate on 
textile machinery, Philadelphia, Pa., to 
Fairfax, Ala. 


Applications Received | 
By Radio Commission | 


The Federal Radio Commission an- | 
nounced the following broadcasting ap- 
plications received Oct. 5: 


Broadcasting applications: ] 


WESG, Cornell, University, Ithaca, N. Y., | 
modification of license to change location of | 
main studio to Elmira; N. Y. 

WJAY, Cleveland Radio Broadcasting Corp., 
Cleveland, Ohio, modification of license to 
change frequency, power and hours from 610 
kes., 500 w., daytime, to 590 kes., 250 w., night, 
500 w. day, unlimited hours. } 

WEHC, Emory and Henry College, Emory, 
Va., construction permit to move transmitter 
and studio to Charlottesville, Va., amended to 
give exact location of transmitter as two miles 
from business center of Charlottesville, Va. 

ancaster Broadcasting Service, Inc., Lan- 
caster, Pa., construction permit for new sta- | 
tion to use 1,230 kces., 500 w., daytime. 

WWL, Loyola University, New Orleans, La., | 
license to cover construction permit issued | 
Dec. 4, 1931, change location and increase 
power. | 

KSO, Iowa Broadcasting Co., Des Moines, 
Iowa, modification of construction permit is- 
sued Sept. 30, 1932, to give exact location of 
transmitter and studio as 715 Locust Street, 
Des Moines, Iowa, changes in equipment. | 

WHBY, St. Norbert College, Green Bay, Wis., 





voluntary assignment of license to WHBY, 
Inc. 
KREG, J. S. Edwards, Santa Anna, Calif., 


voluntary assignment of licenses to The Voice 
of the Orange Empire, Inc., Ltd 

WPRO-WPAW, Cherry and Webb Broadcast- | 
ing Co., Providence, R. I., construction per- 
mit to move transmitter to near Graystone, 
R. I., change frequency and power from 1,210 
kes., 100 w., to 630 kes., 250 w., amended to 
request 1,260 kcs. instead of 630 kcs. and 
change in antenna system. 


“Creation of Firm as Exclusive Sales Agent 


By Coal Producers 


Held Violation of Law 





‘Continued from Page 5.) 


‘to the public be not shown. That might 
‘be the law, but we do not so understand 
“it. * * * Among those trade practices 
-which fall within the statute, none we)| 
think is more iypical than an agreement 
‘of a suostantial number of either buyers 
» or sellers to fix the price at which alone 
‘ull members of the group will trade.” 
There can be no question in the case 
at bar but that the defendants control, 
not only a substantial part of the coal 
produced in the field in which they op- 


tons a year, aS compared with more than 


defendants. 

The same arguments were made there as 
here, viz., that the main purpose of the 
agreement was “to increase the trade of 
the parties, to enhance competition in a 
larger field and to improve the character 
of the product.” These arguments were 


| was held violative of the Sherman Act. 


erate, bu: also a substantial part of the| 


coal sold in practically every market in 
_ which they sell. While there is substantial 
-competition to be met in each market and 
) defendants will not through their sales 
“agency be able *o exercise monopolistic 
..control of the market, it is clear that the 
control in the selling agency of the vast 


quantity of coal which they sell will neces- | 


sarily affect prices. 

The seiling agency will not be able, we 
‘think, to fix the market price of coal; 
» but it is empowered to fix the price at 
which these procucers will sell and to 
refuse to sell at offers less than that price, 

and this power must inevitably affect the 
market. We have, then, an organization 
of dealers controlling so substantial a part 
of the product sold in a market as to 
affect market prices. And we have an 


agreement among these dealers that they |thorities agree that, in order to vitiate 
a contract or combination, it is not es-| 


wili not sell in the market except through 
a@ common agency and will allow that 


agency to fix the prices at which sales may | monopoly. It is sufficient if it really tends 


, be made. 


This is clearly an agreement to eliminate | the advantages which flow from a free 
competition and fix uniform prices by | competition.’ Quoted with approval in the 
‘dealers controlling a substantial part of | Addyston Case, 175 U. S. 237, 20 Sup. Ct. 


the trade, which as we have seen under 
the authority of the cases cited is for- 
bidden by the Sherman Act. 


United States (C. C. A. 6th) 115 Fed. 610, 
decided ny Judges Lurton, Day and Sevy- 


the Supreme Court. 
‘decided before the Supreme Court 


|\Complete Monopoly 


‘Not Contemplated by Law 


| With respect to. the argument that the 
|agency controlled so small a quantity of 
coal as not to affect prices, the court said: 
“It is further contended that the com- 
petition is such in the market for which 
this coal is intended, and the coal pro- 
j|dguced by the operators, parties to this 
| agreement, is such a small fraction of the 
| quantity sold, that it cannot affect prices 
|materially. 1t is not required, in order to 
violate this statute, that a monopoly be 
created. It is sufficient if that be the 
| necessary tendency of the agreement. 


| “In U. S. v. E. C. Knight Co., 156 U. S. 
}1, 15 Sup. Ct, 249, 39 L. Ed. 325, Chief 
| Justice Puller said: ‘Again, all the au- 


sential that its result be a complete 


to that end, and to deprive the public of 


96, 44 L. Ed. 136. 


“The statute is not limited to contracts 
or combinations which monopolize inter- 
A case almost on all fours with the case state commerce in any given commodity, 
at bar is Chesapeake & Ohio Fuel Co. v.|but seeks to reach those which directly 
restrain or impair the freedom of inter- 


reaches ,combina- 
erens, with opinion by Judge Day, later of | tions which may fall short of complete 


While the case was;|control of a trade or business, and does 


an- | not await the consolidation of many small 
‘nounced the “Rule of Reason” in the Oil|combinaiions into the huge ‘trust’ which 
and Tobacco cases it proceeded upon prin- |shall control the production and sale of 


|state trade. The law 


ciples which, as we have seen above, were a commodity.” 


‘mot affected by the decisions 
cases. 


, Belling prices. 





in those 


| bered that 


What the court said with reference to 
a feature of the contract restricting the 
Like the case at bar, it involved an right of the agency thus to purchase from 
exclusive selling agency with power to fix | others if unable to pay the minimum price 
Only 14 coal companies fixed by the committee of producers, i. e., 
‘were represented by the agency and the /if unable to sell the coal at the price fixed, 
‘amount of their production was only 5,000 is very pertinent here, when it is remem- | 





merce, 
The figures from which the 


and to compare statistical series 
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reliable private, as well as governmental sources. 


all items does not always end on the same day, but in the main, it is 
a@ comparison for the same period. 


In order to simplify comparison between different business indicators 


BITUMINOUS COAL PRODUCTION? 
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FISHER’S WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX * 


charts are made are obtained from 
The actual week for 


which are expressed in different units, 


the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commercé has calculated all of 
Index Numbers Weekly Average for Years 1923-1925, Inclusive, 100. 
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FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 
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IRON AND STEEL COMPOSITE PRICE ® 





WEEKLY INDICATORS OF CURRENT BUSINESS | 


Prepared by the Department of Commerce of The United States Government 


HE charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” are issued by the Bureau 


these statistics in terms of “index numbers,” using for convenience as 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the Department of Com- 


a base period the weekly avérage of each series for the years 1923-1925 


except where otherwise indicated. The 
is expressed as 100 on the charts an 


calculated as a percentage of this average. 


any particular week is greater than the 
it is expressed as an index number of 
less than the average the index number 


plotted for the week ended Oct. 1 where available. 


Department of Commerce.) 
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Damage to Crops 
| By Frost Found 
- Unusually Small 


‘Moisture Needed on Eastern 
Seaboard, Says Weekly 
Bulletin on Conditions 
By the Weather Bureau 





weekly average for this period 
d the value for each week is 
Thus, when the item for 
average for the years 1923-1925 
more than 100; if the value is 
is less than 100. The data are 
(Issued by the 








1932 


An unusually smail amount of frost 
damage to crops occurred during the past 
week, according to the Weekly Weather 
}and Crop Bulletin, made public Oct. 5 by 
the Weather Bureau, Department of Ag- 
| riculture. 

Picking and ginning of cotton were in- 
terrupted to some extent by rain in the 
| central States of the Cotton Belt, but the 
|corn crop is practically safe from frost 
in all sections, it was stated. Eastern 
| Seaboard States need rain, however. The 
bulletin follows in full text: 


Temperatures Below Normal 

East of the Rocky Mountains, the week was 
|}cool in central and southern States and 
moderately warm for the season in most 
northern sections; west of the Rockies, it 
was decidedly warmer than normal. Freez- 
ing weather occurred over a limited north- 
western area and in the interior of the North- 
east, with temperatures as low as 2 degrees 
reported locally from first-order stations as 
| far south as northern Iowa and to the cen- 
tral Appalachian Mountain districts. 

Fhe weekly mean temperatures were 1 de- 
| gree or 2 degrees above normal rather gen- 
erally from th Dakotas and Nebraska earst- 
ward, and were 2 degrees to 4 degrees below 
normal south of the Potomac, Ohio, and lower 
Missouri Valleys. The relatively coolest 
weather occurred in western Texas and south- 
ern New Mexico where the temperatures aver- 
aged6 degrees or 7 degrees below normal. West 
of the Rocky Mountains, the departures from 
‘normal temperature ranged from 2 degrees or 
3 degrees above normal in the south to as 
much as 12 degrees or 13 degrees above nor- 
mal in the interior of the Pacific Northwest. 

Precipitation during the week was light to 
}only modérate in most sections of the coun- 
try. Generous to heavy falls were reported 
|from the lower Mississippi Valley, extreme 
southern Florida, and the Rio Grande Valley; 
|rains in the last-named area were especially 
heavy, ranging from about 2 inches in south- 
|}ern New Mexico, to nearly 4 inches in some 
lower valley districts. Rainfall was generally 
light in the central and northern sections of 
the country, while west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, another practically rainless week was 
experienced. 


But Little Frost Damage 
Field crops in the central and northern 
| portions of the country are all now practically 
|Mmature, and there has been an unusually 
small amount of damage by frost. Freezing 
temperatures, or heavy frost, occurred dur- 
ing the past week in a good many northern 
localities, and a moderate amount of harm 
|resulted to some late gardens and tender 
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the contract here under con- 
sideration restricts the right of the pro-| 
ducer to sell coal except through the | 
agency. If the agency fails to sell it at | 
|the prices which have been fixed, his 
mines must remain idle; for he cannot 
| sell except through the agency. The court 
| said in this connection: 

“Should the fuei company be unable in 


;tons per day or approximately 1,500,000 , all cases to meet the price fixed, the par- 


|ties are nevertheless prohibited, during 


| 58,090,000 tons a year produced by these | the life of the contract, from dealing with 


| others, or selling at a less price than the 
!committee has fixed, and the purchaser 


\is not at liberty to deal with competitors | 


| for a supply of coal for this market. 
“Tt is the effect of the combination in 
| limiting and restricting the right of each 


‘of the members to transact business in| 
|rejected, however, and the combination | the ordinary way, as well as its effect upon 
|the volume or extent of the dealing in the 


| commodity that 1s regarded. The Ad- 


| dyston Case, 175 U. S. 245, 20 Sup. Ct. 
| 109, 44 L. Ed. 149.” 
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that the injunction prayed should is- | 


sue. It is argued with much force that 
organization is essential to the preserva- 


tion of the coal industry, one of the basic 
industries of the country, and that the or- 
ganization can be effected only by means 
of some sueh arrangement as that em- 
| bodied in the coal selling agency before 


of the Government. 

Even if it be reasonable that organiza- 
| tion be permitted because of the condition 
|of the industry, it does not follow that 
the courts may uphold as reasonable an 


| Statute condemns. 

The argument of defendants goes not 
to the reasonableness of the agreement 
as measured by the statute, but to the 
reasonableness of the statute itself. 

We sympathize with the plight of those 
engaged in the coal industry, whether as 
operators or as miners; but we have no 


it. 





Different in Issues 


We have carefully examined the au- 
therities upon which defendants rely, but 
!we do not think that they are in point. 
The United States Steel Corporation case 


and the International Harvester Company | 


/ease we have already distinguished. The 
Chicago Board of Trade Case, 246 U. S. 
|231, involved a reasonable regulation of 
the Board of Trade of Chicago to observe 
| between the closing of the exchange on 
‘one day and its opening on the next the 


| question by open competition on the ex- 
change. 
The court held the restraint thus in- 


|effect upon market prices, applied during 
|only a part of the business day and to a 
very small part of the day’s sales, and 
within the narrow limits of its operation 


such as this. Neither the Window Glass 
Manufacturers Case, 263 U. S. 403, nor the 
Maple Flooring Manufacturers Case, 268 
U. S. 563, involved price fixing or the elim- 
| ination of competition. 

| The former dealt with an agreement be- 
tween manufacturers to operate their 


vantage a limited supply of hand labor; 
the latter, with an organization which 
| gathered and disseminated statistical in- 
| formation for the benefit of its members, 
there being no evidence of any intention 
to fix uniform prices or eliminate com- 
petition. 

For the reasons stated we think it clear 


| plants in such way as to utilize to best ad- 


| preme Court interpreting them. 


|Remedy With Congress 
'And Not the Courts 


| their unlawful 


| pursuance thereof. 
Injunction granted. 


"For recent articles dealing with pro- 
1 i | posed legislative changes in the Anti-Trust 
| had helped to improve market conditions. | act, see Jaffe and Tobriner, “The Legality 
It is manifest that what was decided | of Price-Fixing Agreements "45 H. L. R. 
there can have no application to a case} 1164, 1192, and “Anti-Trust Laws and 


| Self Regulation of Industry” by Professor 
John Dickinson, Journal of American Bar 


Association, vol. 18, p. 600. 


|Judge Soper Gives 
Concurring Opinion 
Soper, Circuit Judge, concurring: 


| The defendant coal producers take the 
is outside the 
scope of the Sherman Act because it in- 
volves a plan to rescue a basic industry 
They emphasize the fact 


view that their proposal 


from disaster. 
that Appalachian Coals, Inc., their com 


mon saies agent, although empowered io 
| fix the price of all the coal mined by them, 
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us; but this is an argument which ad-| 
dresses itself to the law making branch | 


;agreement or combination which the! 


option but to declare the law as we find 
We cannot repeal acts of Congress 
|nor can we overrule decisions of the Su-| 


If it be thought that the law should} 
|permit agreements eliminating competi- 
| tion as between the parties thereto and 
| fixing as between them prices at which 
goods shall be sold, in cases where mo- 
| nopolistic control of the market is not in- 
I 1 | tended and does not result, the remedy is 
closing prices determined on the day in| with Congress and not with the courts.* 
| Decree will be entered enjoining de-| 
fendants from proceeding further under 
combination and from! 
|Yolved reasonable on the ground that it) carrying out the contracts into which the | 
involved a restriction merely upon the} producing defendants have entered with | 
period of price-making, had no appreciable | the defendant Appalachian Coals, Inc., in 
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would not be able to monopolize the mar- 
ket or exact exorbitant prices from the 
| consuming public; and they contend that 
| the activities of the organization would 
be so beneficial to the general welfare, 


that the restraint of trade incidentally in- 
volved could not be considered undue or 
unreasonable in the eye of the law. , 

On this ground chiefly they seek to dis- 
| tinguish this case from such decisions in- 
|volving trade organizations as American 
{Column Lumber Company v. United 
| States, 257 U. S. 377; United States v. 
American Linseed Oil Co., 262 U. S. 371; 
United States v. Trenton Potteries Co., 
273 U. S. 392; Poultry Dealers Assn. v. U. 
S. 4 F. (2d) 840. 
| The pronouncement of the courts that 
the’Sherman Act was designed to forbid 
only unreasonable or undue restraints of 
trade has led to the contention that a re- 


and devised in the interest of the general 
public is not within the prohibition of the 
statute; and this position finds increased 
support at a time like the present when 
| productive capacity far excéeds buying 


seems desirable. 


Defendants Favor 


Form of Group Control 


We must regulatte production, it is 
said, by some control, voluntary or govern- 
mental, with reference to the ability of 
the public to absorb the product; and in 
like manner we must hold prices above 
the cost of production so as to stabilize 
industry and ensure a fair return to the 
capital and labor employed. So, the de- 
fendants say that since they are unable 
to conduct their business successfully 
under prevailing competitive conditions, 
they should be allowed to introduce a form 
of group control. 

This argument confounds theories held 
in academic or business circles with the 
underlying purpose of the Federal statutes. 
Economists themselves are not agreed as 
to whether these acts are suited to modern 
affairs. But even if enlightened opinion 
were unanimous that each major industry 
should be conducted under a central con- 
trol, governing the actions of individuals 
|in such matters as price or production, 
our decision of necessity would be the 
same. 
| What is a reasonable restraint of com- 
merce may not be determined for us by 
private authority. “Our view must con- 
form to the recognized purpose of the 
present law that competition shall be free. 
The establishment of controls over,produc- 
tion and price is the antithesisfof this 
economy; and it is the province of Con- 
gress and not of the courts to decide what 
shall prevail. 
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| were largely out of danger. 

| Showers during the past week, while mostly 
| light and inadequate to give substantial re- 
lief in the extremely dry eastern area, were 
sufficient to revive late vegetation and grass 
to some extent, and improve the soil for 
germination of Fall crops. The eastern sea- 
| board States, however, are still extremely dry 
j}and need a good, soaking rain. 

In the central valleys, additional showers 
were helpful, and the soil there continues in 
favorable condition for seeding and germina- 
tion, while further moisture in moderate 
amounts has kept Fall grains and grass green 
| and growing in most of the Lake region. 

The North-Central States and the western 
Great Plains, from Oklahoma northward, re- 
main much too dry, with relief during the 
past week very local, though the soil in Mon- 
| tana continues in fairly good condition. West 
of the Rocky Mountains, another rain‘ess 
week intensified the drought, especially in 
the northern wheat belt where the only seed- 
ing possible is in beds of dust. 


| Fall Plowing Delayed 

Small Grains.—The weather continued gen- 
erally dry, with Fall plowing and seeding de- 
layed, in the Middle Atlantic States. It was 
also too dry for this work in the western 
Lake region, much of the Great Plains, and 
many western sections. Conditions were rather 
tavorable in the Ohio and central Mississippi 
| Valleys, with light to moderate rains bene- 
| ficial in the eastern part, while sufficient rain 
occurred in the Southeast. 

In central and eastern Kansas seeding Win- 
ter wheat is largely completed and the crop 
is germinating and growing satisfactorily; dry 
weather continues in the western third. In 
the Pacific Northwest considerable seeding in 
dust has been done, with rain seriously needed 
for germination and further plowing and 
seeding. 

Corn.—The corn crop is now practically safe 
from frost in all sections where it is liable 
to be damaged at this season, and an un- 
usually small amount of harm occurred. In 
most sections of the belt the week was rather 
favorable for drying the crop, though there 
were some complaints of dampness causing 
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; molding in parts of the Ohio Valley. In 
Iowa, husking has begun in the north, »ut 
it is mostly too moist for cribbing. 

Cotton.—Picking and ginning were inier- 


|rupted by rains to some extent in the cen- 
tral States of the Cotton Belt, and harvest 
made only fair progress in the western sec- 
tion. There was considerable damp, cloudy 
weather, and temperatures were relatively low, 
which favored weevil activity. 


Rain Hurts Texas Cotton 
In western Texas and southern New Mex- 


| STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
| CIRCULATION, Etc. 
Required by Act of Congress of 
August 24, 1912, 
Of The United States Daily, published every 


straint based on sound economic theory | 


| power, and some restraint upon production | 


week day except Saturday at Washington, D. 
C., for Oct, 1, 1932. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared James L. Bray, who having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes,and says that 
he is the Secretary-Treasurer of The United 
States Daily, and that the following is, to 
the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management, cir- 
| culation, etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in sec- 
tion 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed 
on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
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|ness Managers are: 

President, David Lawrence, Washington, 
D. C.* News Manager, C. G. Marshall, Washing- 
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Washington, D. C. 
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poration, its name and address must be stated 


and also immediately thereunder the names | 
| and addresses of stockholders owning or hold- 


ing one per cent or more of total amount of 
stock. If not owned by a corporation, the 
names and addresses of the individual owners 
must be given. If owned by a firm, company, 
or other unincorporated concern, its name and 
address, as well as those of each) individual 
member, must be given.) 7 

The United States Daily Publishing Cor- 
| poration, Washington, D. C. 
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New York, N. Y.; John Hays Hammond, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; David Lawrence, Washington, D. 
C.; Charles Evans Hughes, Washington, D. C.; 


Owen D. Young, New York, N. Y.; Mrs. J. 
Borden Harriman, Washington, D. C.: Mrs. 
LeRoy Springs, Lancaster, S. C.; John W. 


Davis, New York, N. Y.; W. M. Ritter, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Victor Whitlock, Washington, 
D. C.; F. Trubee Davison, New York, N. Y.; 
Estate, Walter P. Cooke, Buffalo, N. Y.; Estate, 
John E. Rice, Washington, D. C.; Estate, Wil- 
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|rains the first and the 


W. Gerard, New York, N. Y.; Samuel S. Fels, | 


Philadelphia, Pa.; Estate of B. F. Yoakum, 
New York, N. Y.; Seymour H. Knox, Buffalo, 
N. Y¥.; Robert C. Schaffner, Chicago, II1.; 
Mrs. Mary Roberts Rinehart, Washington, D. 
C.; Estate, Julius Rosenwald, Chicago, I1.; 
Miss Anne Morgan, New York, N. Y.; Estate of 
James D. Phelan, San Francisco, Calif.; Mrs. 
Eleanor Patterson, Washington, D. C.; Robert 
H. Patchin. New York, N. Y.; Jay Jerome Wil- 
liams, Washington, D. C.; William B. Wilson, 
Washington, D. C.; Alan C. Rinehart, New 
York, N. Y.;: Samuel Insull, Byron, Ill.; C. G. 
Marshall, Washington, D. C.;. Otto H. Kahn, 
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| curities in a capacity 
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Charles H. Sabin, New York, N. Y.; Breckin- | 


ridge Long, Washington. D. C.; Estate, Elmer 
Schlesinger, New York, N. Y.; Meredith Pub- 
lishing Company. Des Moines, Iowa; C, Bascom 
Slemp, Washington, D. C.; Wayne Johnson, 


ico, heavy rains were unfavorable and some 
harm was done, while in Oklahoma, progress 
varied from fair to good, with late bolls open- 
ing slowly. In the central States of the belt, 
latter parts of the 
week were unfavorable, but otherwise con- 
ditions were mostly satisfactory. Green bolls 
are still developing in some central-northern 
sections. In the more eastern States, weekly 
progress was fairly good, and picking is well 
advanced, with only slight interruption by 


rainfall. 
Miscellaneous Crops.— Pastures continue 
poor and need rain generally in the Middle 


Atlantic States, the western Lake region, and 


{the Pacific area; only locally elsewhere is there 


a serious need of rain. General improvement 
was noted in the Ohio and central Mississippi 
Valleys and in many sections to the south- 
eastward. In the great western grazing sec- 
tions, ranges are fairly good, except locally, 
and livestock are in satisfactory condition 

Heavy to killing frosts were reported from 
many northern sections, but damage was cen- 
erally slight and was confined to tender gar- 
den truck. Moisture is needed in the West 
for digging sugar beets; harvest is progressing 
well generally. Late tobacco needs more 
warmth in Kentucky for proper ripening and 
curing. Apple picking is quite general, while 
citrus continue satisfactory development 
New York, N. Y.; Norman H. Davis, New York, 
N. Y¥.; University of Chicago, Chicago, Il!.; Ira 
C. Copley, Aurora, Ill.; Harry Weisburg, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; Dr. Stanley M. Rinehart, Wash- 
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Vt.: Robert S. Brookings, Washington, D. C.; 
James L. Bray, Washington, D. C.; T. M. Rod- 
lun, Washington, D. C.; Murry Guggenheim, 
New York, N. Y.; Hugh Grant Straus, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.:. Mrs. N. deR. Whitehouse, 
York, N. Y. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holcing 
one per cent or more of the total amount of 
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bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 
(If there are none, so state.) Unknown, not 
registered. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not cnly 
the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the com- 
pany but also, in cases where the stockholder 


|or security holder appears upon the books of 


the company as trustee or in any fiduciary re- 
lation, the name of the person or corpora- 
tion for whom such trustee is acting. is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and condi- 
tions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees, hold stock and se- 
other than that of a 
bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason 
to believe that any other person, association, 
or corporation has any interest direct or in- 
direct in the said stock, bonds, or other se- 
curities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of 
each issue of this publication sold or dis- 
tributed through the mails or otherwise. to 
paid subscribers during the six months pre- 
ceding the date shown above is 27,231. (This 
information is required from daily publica- 


tions only.) 
JAMES L. BRAY. 
(Signature of Secretary-Treasurer) 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
5th day of October, 1932 
HORACE G. MELL. 
(My commission expires “ov. 14, 1934.) 
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Unified System Among Banks 
Holds Conference Of Nation Declared Ill-advised 


Existing State and Federal Institutions Said 
To Provide Beneficial Checks 


iContinued from Page 1.] 


excess of the national banks. The total 


| American business by Government bureaus 


| FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


——— AS Of Oct. 5 


Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 
Austria (schilling) 

Belgium (belga) 

Bulgaria (lev) 

Czechoslovakia (crown) 

Denmark (krone) 

England 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) .... 
Hungary (pengo) 
Italy (lira) 


(pound) 


| New York, Oct. 5—The Federal 
| 
| 


Business Gains 
Noted Except in 
Heavy Industries 


‘Growing Demand Is Shown| 


For Consumers Goods in| 


U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


—"Oct. 3. Made Public Oct. 5, 1932" 


Receipts 
Internal revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscéllaneous 
nue 
Customs receipts 
Miscellaneous receipts 


$172,329.94 
8,525,053.26 
1,138,508.93 
1,530,900.02 


Total ordinary receipts .... $11,366,792.15 
Balance previous day . 861,348,226.68 


$872,715,018.83 


STATE BANKING 


Exchange Offer 
For Securities of 
Utility Is Shown 


Hearings Adjourned Until. 
Oct. 18 After Testimony 


Organization Steps Con-| resources of the State banks were $38,-! and other agencies which have taken such MeliianRes(eudes < Expenditures 


468,264,964, and of the national banks $24,- 

662,286,000, showing the resources of the 

State banks 55 per cent in excess of the 

‘ national banks. 

é ees a ped nt “insti-| Since June 30, 1919, the capital, surplus 
orporation had already _ ;and undivided profits of the State banks 

tutions with which we are concerned, Mr.) increased $2,331,727,089 and the capital, 


a gl alii tials, Giacaialen tik Bi | ee undivided aes the na- 
ays “| tional banks i ased 1,180,000. Th 
dustrial Committees can be brought into| deposits of state che have imnwened 
cooperation with us in handling immediate $9,337,023,603 and the national banks $3,- 
sage err ee a by aan ae 319,482,000. On June 30, 1919, there were 
nson, airman oO e Committees, WNO| 21.028 State banks in this country~ with 
explained their purposes and functioning,” | total resources of $25,965,675,836. On April 
i ee ee 6, 1925, there were 21,122 State banks with 

e airman 0) e Ban oard § | total resources of $36,679,000,000. On Dec. 
he outlined to the bank officials what he} 31, 1931, the number had decreased to 


hoped and expected of them. After these| 13,882, but the resources had continued | 


sidered at Session 


|a strangle-hold on many lines, making it| 
impossible for them to function profitably. | 
| This has also resulted in a growing tax| 
| burden which has become almost too op-| 
| pressive for American business to bear.| 

Apparently this serious depression is now | 
at the low point, sweeping bottom and on} 
a dead center. Many Government author-| 
, ities wonder why banks can not commence | 
| making loans and aid in the early restora- 
| tion of business. When some spokesmen 
}are advocating the destruction of two-| 
| thirds of the banking units of this coun- 
try, it is not surprising that banks con- 
tinue to tighten up credit as very naturally 
| they wonder what the result of such a pro- 
| gram will be on their very existence. 


men visit the White House, meet the) 
President, and close the conference Oct. 
6, he continued, they will “be ready to 
go home and hold meetings of the dis- 
trict boards, carrying with them the pic- 
ture as obtained here, and proceed to the| 
formal organization of the district boards | 
and preparations for the immediate open- | 
ing of the banks.” 

The conference has not taken up the} 
matter of the amount of interest it will | 
charge on its loans, Mr. Fort said, but the | 
rate can not be more than 114 per cent| 
over that at which the banks succeed in| 
borrowing money. 

Committees Named 

The committees into which the con- 
ference was divided were announced as 
follows by Mr. Fort: Internal Organiza- 
tion of District Banks, Chairman, Dr. John 
M. Gries; I. Friedlander, Houston, Tex.; 
C. Howard Wade, Los Angeles, Calif.; 
Franklin P. Stevens, Kansas City, Mo.; S. 
F. Phillips, Danville, Ill.; Edwin C. Baltz, 
Washington, D. C.; and Paul Haid, New 
York City. 

Lending Policies, Chairman, Nathan 
Adams; Harry Kissell, Springfield, Ohio; 
L. H. Hoffman, Portland, Oreg.; A.,D. 
Geoghegan, New Orleans, La.; E. J. Rus- 
sell, St. Louis, Mo.; Julian Price, Greens- 
boro; N. C.; Ernest T. Trigg, Philadelphia, | 
Pa.; Herbert F. Taylor, Jr., Boston, Mass.; | 
and Frank S. McWilliams, Spokane, Wash. | 

Legal Problems and Interpretation of 
the Act, Chairman, William E. Best; H. F. 
Cellarius, Cincinnati, Ohio; Charles W. 
Thompson, Topeka, Kans.; Charles B.| 
Robbins, Cedar Rapids, La.; August C. 
Backus, Milwaukee, Wis.; Aruthur F. Hall, | 
Fort Wayne, Ind.; Dr. J. A. C. Chandler, | 
Williamsburg, Va.; John Eden Farwell, | 
Geneva, N. Y.; and W. F. Bell, Beaver 
Falls, Pa. 


| 





_Membership and Standards of Admis- 
sion, chairman, Morton Bodfish; H. V. 
Ketcherside, Long Beach, Calif.; W. R.| 
McWilliams, Oklahoma City, Okla.; Henry | 
G. Zander, Chicago, Ill.; Harold T. Don- 
aldson, Lansing, Mich.; L. A. Hickman, 
Louisville, Ky.; and Fred G. Stickel Jr.,| 
Newark, N. J. 

First District Directors 

The Home Loan Board has also an- 
nounced the directors for the First Dis- 
trict Bank at Cambridge, Mass., which is | 
the llth of the 12 regional bank direc- 
torates to be named. The district com- 
prises Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, | 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Con- 
necticut, and its bank will have a mini-| 
mum capital of $12,500,000. | 

The two directors representing the pub- | 
lic interest are Winthrop Murray Crane | 
Jr., of Dalton, Mass., paper manufacturer, 
and Louis E. Kirstein, of Boston, vice) 
president of William Filene Sons, Co., and 
chairman of the Boston Port Authority. | 

The nine directors representing the | 
home financing business for the first dis- 
trict are: | 

Edward H. Weeks, of Providence, R. I., 
president, Old Colony Cooperative Bank; 
Herbert F. Taylor Jr., of Boston, of the! 
Boston Cooperative Bank; Ernest A. Hale, 
of Boston, Mass., of the Suffolk Coop- 
erative Bank; Raymond P. Harold, of | 
Worcester, Mass., of the Worcester Coop- 
erative Bank; George B. Lord, of Ports- 
mouth, N. H., president, Portsmouth Sav- 
ings Bank; Harry C. Jones, of Manchester, 
N. H., of the Manchester Building and 
Loan Association; Sumner W. Johnson, of 
Portland, Me., of the Cumberland Loan | 
and Building Association; Levi P. Smith, | 
of Burlington, Vt., vice president of the 
Burlington Savings Institution; Walter P. 
Schwabe, of Thompsonville, Conn., pres- 
ident of the Thompsonville Building and 





to increase to $33,468,000,000. 

On the same dates the national bank 
record was as follows: On June 30, 1919, 
there were 7,785 national banks with total 
resources of $20,799,000,000. On April 6, 
1925, there were 8,016 national banks with 
total resources of $23,832,000,000. On Dec. 
31, 1931, 


Unification Plan 


|Described as Unwise 

Any so-called “unification” of our bank-| 
ing systems which would destroy our suc-} 
| cessful dual system of national and State} 
| control and put up in its place a centrali-; 


| 


Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) . 
Hong Kong (dollar) .. 
China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) 
Singapore (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) 
Argentina (peso, gold) 
Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) 

Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) 

Bar silver 


Bank Statement Call 
As of Sept. 30 Issued 


Approximately 7,000 banks, all members 


the number of banks had de-| zation of power in the hands of a Gov-| of the Federal reserve system, were called 


creased to 6,373 with total resources of |ernment bureau, would certainly be very| upon Oct. 5 to report their condition as of 


$24,600,000,000. 


State Bank Resources 
Found to Be Larger 


junwise. Any proposition which would) 
| place all of the banking resources under 
| bureaucratic control,in Washington, where, 
|it would be subject to changes in adminis-| 
{tration and to the pull and avarice of 


Sept. 30, according to announcements 
made Oct. 5 at the Treasury Department 
and the Federal Reserve Board offices. 
Acting Comptroller of the Currency, F. 
G. Awalt> called upon all national banks, 


Thus it will be seen that State banks on | politicians, would be against the tenets of| numbering about 6,150, to report their 


| Dec. 31 last had 50 per cent more total 


resources than the national banks. An- 


| good banking and good public policy. 
| One of the greatest safety features, par-| 


condition, and the Reserve Board issued a 
similar call to the 835 State banks which 


other interesting fact is that on Dec. 31, | ticularly for the national banks, has been|make up the remainder of the Federal 
1931, the surplus alone of State banks was|the check which the State banking de-|reserve system. Additional information 


greater than the capital and surplus com- 
binéd of national banks, the figures being 
$3,030,422,391, the surplus of State banks, 


and $3,003,000,000, the capital and surplus | 


of national banks. 

Total resources of all member Federal 
reserve banks on Dec. 31, 1931, were $39,- 
688,322,000. The total resources of na- 
tional banks on Dec. 31, 1931, amounted to 
$24,662,286,000 or 62.17 per cent of total. 


|Total resources of State member banks 


Dec. 31, 1931, were $15,026,036,000 or 37.82 
per cent of total. 

Banks under State supervision have 
been working side by side with banks un- 
der national supervision and the dual sys- 


tem of banking has proved a success. | 


Each system has prospered in an equal 
measure and each has been a check on 
the other. This check has been a com- 
petitive one, in a measure, but for the 
good of both. The fact that the State 
banking system has grown more rapidly 
than the national system is due, perhaps, 


| to the greater field for service given the 


State banking institutions by the laws of 


| the different States. 


This growth may also have been caused 


by the closer, more sympathetic and more | 


constructive supervision that the State 
banks have received. Many times the 


| supervising authority hundreds of miles | 


away, with the counsel of a shifting force 
of examiners has not proved so construc- 


| tive and helpful as a supervising authority 
closer to the bank and with an intelligent | 


appreciation of the difficulties under 
which the banking institution was work- 
ing. 

Dual System Viewed 

As Competitive One 


In so far as~the State institutions are 
concerned, the qual system of banking has 
been recognized as a competitive one, each 
side having many good points. Both 
branches of this dual system have definite 
work to do and they have done it well. 
Those of us who have worked for a num- 
ber of years on such a system and have 
tried to be close students of the results 
obtained have, perhaps, too little patience 
with the element now trying to put for- 
ward the so-called “unified system” and 
do away entirely with the State super- 
vised institutions. 


for so many years and believing that each 
is a constructive check on the other, it is 
hard to follow the reasoning of those who 


would take the radical step of destroying | 


the greater branch of this dual system, 
so much greater in number, so much 
greater in area of service and, incidentally, 
so much greater in total resources. 

In every great depression, of course, 
there are many radical and unsound theo- 
ries advanced which, unfortunately, re- 
ceive a hearing even from otherwise 


| partments have been able to give to un-| 
| wise policies proposed during the many| 
years of their joint existence. Those in| 
favor of such a move must, of course, ad- 
| vance some arguments in its favor; how-| 
ever, I have been unable to find any which | 
would withstand the light of careful rea-| 
}soning. Naturally the principal reason} 
should be that of safety and the yardstick | 
used in determining such advantage must, | 
, of course, be the experiences of the past. 


Fourth of All Failures 


‘Were Member Banks 


Taking the year 1931, we find that only | 
about one-third of the banks of this) 
country were members of the Federal Re- 
serve System. Being members of the} 
Federal Reserve System did not make) 
them immune from failure, however, as| 
approximately one-fourth of all of the | 
failures were members of the Federal Re-| 
| serve System and these banks had nearly | 
half of all of the resources of all closed | 
banks. During the year 1931 member) 
| banks of the Federal Reserve System lost 
over six billions in deposits. 

The general public, including the great 
,army of bank depositors, in some way did 
not seem to have any more confidence in; 
the so-called “Government banks” than| 
in the banks under State control. Our | 
own Economic Policy Commission said on 
| this subject: 

“The independent unit bank, however, 
was by no means the only sufferer. In fact} 
every type of banking organization was} 
represented in the situation. If small | 
banks in the country failed, so did sizable | 
}unit banks and large dranch bank organi- | 
zations in the cities fail. 
and branch bank organizations failed so 


made available follows: 

The reserve system, which embraces a 
little less than a third of all the banks in 
the country, has been reporting steady 
declines in membership and resources on 
recent call dates. The Sept. 30 call is the 
third to be issued this year by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency and the Board. 
One was announced in January, calling 
for condition statements as of Dec. 31, 
1931. The customary March 31 call was 
omitted this year, but a second one was 
issued in July. The Comptroller has au- 
thority to make four calls each year. 


correspondents and should not encumber 
the system with the million and one de- 
tails which add in volume but not in 
efficiency. 

It is not only a question of bank man- 
agement but of management of super- 
vision. The personal element is the 
greatest factor. The supervision of banks, 
whether national or State, will never be 
what it should be until the supervising 
authority and machinery is taken out of 
politics entirely. 

For instance, the Comptroller of the 
Currency should be appointed by some 
nonpolitical board, such as the Advisory 
Council of the Federal Reserve Board, 
without being confirmed by fhe Senate. 
If there is any necessary confirmation by 
the United States Senate and State 
Senates it ties up the office in a political 
way, even if the appointment is nonpo- 
litical. 

Bank supervision should be on a basis 
of efficiency with no political ties what- 
soever and the supervision will never be 


And if unit| thoroughly satisfactory until this is done. | 


It has been finally determined in this 


Month, Department of | 
Commerce Announces 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
|tries, after allowance -for seasonal in- 
fluences. Mineral output was larger by 
the usual seasonal amount, principally due 
|to the higher output of bituminous coal. 

Factory employment and pay rolls were | 
higher in August, interrupting the long 
series of declines. ‘The seasonally ad- 
justed index of employment advanced 
about 1 per cent over July, while the un- | 
| adjusted index of pay rolls was up 1.3 per 
cent. The advances were not sufficient to 
offset the wide declines of the preceding 
month. 

The financial situation was further 
ameloriated during August and September. 
Security prices have moved upward; 
money in circulation has declined slightly 
in contrast to the usual seasonal move- 
inent; bank failures have been less nu- 
merous; and the return flow of gold to this 
country has continued. However, the 
liquidation of bank credit continues, the 
reporting member banks showing a decline 
in loans of $230,000,000 since the first week 
of August. 


Commodity Prices 

For the second consecutive month com- 
modity prices in wholesale and farm mar- 
kets advanced in August, and the move- 
ment was extended in the early part of 
September. Price advances embraced a 
broader list of commodities in August, 
the declines were fewer, and an increasing 
number of commodities showed resistance 
to further price recessions. Food retail 
prices on Aug. 15 were at the same level 
as they were on July 15, During the third 
week of September the wholesale price 
level sagged slightly owing to a reaction 
in prices of farm products. 

Wholesale commodity prices averaged 1.1 
per cent higher in August than in July. 
Of the 784 commodities tabulated, 213 ad- 
vanced, 135 declined, and 436 remained 
unchanged from July to August, as com- 
pared with 146 advances, 227 declines, and 
411 unchanged quotations from June to 
July. Crude rubber prices rose 30 per 
cent, hides and skins 17 per cent, and 
silk and rayon prices averaged nearly 13 
per ‘cent higher. Products showing price 
increases ranging from 4 to 6.2 per cent 
included grains, miscellaneous farm prod- 
utes, miscellaneous foods and cotton goods. 
Other subgroups showing price advances 
exceeding 1 per cent were knit goods, mis- 
cellaneous textile products, iron and steel, 
nonferrous metals, and cement. Prices of 
cereal products, meats, woolen and worsted 
goods, bituminous coal, coke, brick and 





| 


| changed only fractionally. 
; curred in prices of leather, clothing, agri- 


Concerning Clarion River 
Company Is Presented 


General expenditures 
Interest on public debt 
Refunds’ of receipts ... 
Panama Canal 

All other 


$9,609,654.14 
711,586.62 
421,216.87 
3,916.70 
2,404,311.21 


$13,150,685.54 
415,582.25 


12,779,403.18 
846 369,347.86 


$872,715,018.83 


Efforts of the Associated Gas & Electric 
Company to purchase through an ex< 
change of securities the outstanding pre= 
| ferred stock of the Clarion River Power 
Company in 1928 at a loss of approxi< 
mately $4,000,000 were described in testi- 
money Oct. 5 before the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

Charles Nodder, examiner, testified that 
the Associated system, after acquiring 


, ;control of the Clarion Company, offe 
cultural implements, plumbing and heat- | to exchange “speculative” seteniinn rr 








tile, paint and paint materials, fertilizers, 
house furnishings, and paper and pulp 
No change oc- 


‘cent. Prices of fruits and vegetables and 


ing equipment, and structural steel. Fruits 
and vegetables, lumber, and livestock and 
roultry were the only subgroups showing 
declines of more than 2 per cent. 

After a temporary advance from June 15 
tu July 15, retail prices of foods declined 
fractionally from the middle of July to the 
corresponding date in August. Of 42 ar-| 
ticles on which quotations are regularly | 
received, prices of 26 articles declined, 7| 
cdvanced, and 9 remained unchanged. | 
Prices of fresh eggs and butter rose 18 per | 
cent and 12 per cent, respectively. De- 
clines ranging from 4 to 14 per cent were | 
shown in prices of lamb, pork chops, po- | 
tatoes, cabbage, onions, and oranges; most 
other meats fell about 1 per cent. | 

Farm prices rose 3.5 per cent from July | 
15 to the middle of August as a result} 
of advances, ranging from 2.4 per cent 
to 24.4 per cent in each group of farm 
products, except fruits and vegetables and 
meat animals. The sharpest rise oc- | 
curred in prices of cotton and cottonseed. 
Dairy and poultry products prices ad-| 
vanced 6.3 per cent and grain rose 2.4 per 


meat animals receded 4.8 and 4.2 per cent, 
respectively. 


Domestic Trade 
Reports by the mercantile agencies show 
a steadiness in the volume of wholesale 
and retail trade that has been lacking for 
several months, but available statistics re-| 
veal no marked improvement. During the 


first half of August retail dealers reported 
@ good late-summer movement but this 
receded toward the close of the month. | 
Footwear moved better in the first two 
weeks of September, particularly the higher 
priced lines, and there was also the sea- 
sonal demand for clothing and general 
school supplies. Wholesalers and jobbers 
were seasonally active in late August and | 
early September furnishing retail estab- 
lishments with Fall stocks. Reports on 





retail trade during September indicate 


The 


the $4,453,000 participating preferred stock 
of Clarion at a “deflation” of more than 
$4,000,000. 

He declared that many of the stock- 
holders declined the offer and that those 
who held their stock lost their entire in- 
vestment in these securities when the 
Clarion Company was sold to another 
system company under mortgage fore- 
closure proceedings in March of 1932. 

He declared that while most of the 
Clarion securities were held within the 
system, approximately 9,000 shares having 
a par value aggregating $908,710 were held 
by stockholders outside the system when 
the property of the company was sold. 

Following the hearing, the Commission 
adjourned until Oct. 18 when testimony 
will be taken on the Columbia Gas and 
Electric Corporation group. 


some gains, but definite data are lacking, 
Purchases continue to be confined largely 
to immediate needs with frequent re< 
orders, and there is apparently little ten- 
dency yet to accumulate additional stocks, 

A moderate increase occurred in the 
value of department store sales during the 
month of August. This is the usual devel- 
opment at this season of the year, but 
the gain was less than the average 
recorded in the past. Compared with the 
July level, the Federal Reserve Board’ 
adjusted index declined 1 point to 66 per 
cent of the 1923-25 average. The index 
makes allowances both for the number of 
business days and the computed seasonal 
trend. The value of sales last month was 
24 per cent below August of last year, or 
the same relative decline as reported for 
the year to date. The New York depart- 
ment stores reported a much better com< 
parison with a year ago in the first half 
of September. 

(The survey of conditions in the 
various industries of the countries will 
= a in full text in the issue of 

ct. 7.) 


New York Trust 


cid members of chain and group banking| country that it is impossible to legislate 
organizations and likewise so did entire| brains and management into industry or 
chains or groups go under. |banking. Better bank management has 

“Without making any statistical compari-|been one of the chief objectives of the 
sons, for we do not believe the data of this State bank division for several years. It 


Company 


100 BROADWAY 


Having recognized the | 
value of both State and national banks | 


type is sufficient to indicate the respective 
merits of these various types of banking 
organizations, we would mention that dur- 
|ing the first half of 1930 there were 12 in- 
stances of branch systems suspending, 24 
instances of members of groups or chains, 
and also a number of instances of these 
failing as a whole. The only generaliza- 
tion we would draw from this is that no 
type of banking institutions or organiza- 
tions as such was entirely immune from 
the plague of failure. 

“The determining factor was universally 
the type of management, not type of or- 
ganization. Good management kept unit, 
chain group or branch banking sound; it 
kept small banks sound as well as large 
banks, country as well as city banks, 
national, State, Federal Reserve member 
or nonmember banks—in brief, good man- 
agement kept all classes of banks sound.” 





is by all means the most important part 
|of good banking. Good management is 
|helped by favorable laws and favorable 
| conditions. Any proposed legislation 
which would destroy two-thirds of our 
banking structure must necessarily be 
conceived with the wrong idea of con- 
structive thought and with a prejudicial 
mind. 


Growth in Bureaucratic 
|Power Is Opposed 


| This growth in bureaucratic power has 
| already received the opposition of a large 
majority of those engaged in business in 
| this country. The United States has been 
| built up on a theory that States have 
| sovereign rights and those who believe in 
a continuance of the Republic are firm in 
the belief that the concentration of power 





40th St. & Madison Ave. 


Fifth Ave. & 57th St. 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


At the close of business, September.30, 1932 _ 


Cash on Hand, in Federal Re- 
serve Bank and Due from 
Banks and Bankers 


United States Government 
Securities 


RESOURCES 


Capital. $12 
Surplus 
Undivided 


Profits 


$61,542,131.38 


76 ,624,819.68 


LIABILITIES 


»500,000.00 


20,000,000.00 


2,093,475.97 $34,593,475.97 


|in bureaucratic Washington has gone far | 


clear-thinking minds, In times like these, 
‘| conservative, constructive bankers must 
aac re unite to preserve the ae of ~ 
¢ 1 ; | banking business which has built up this 
Cable Service Resumed i. ‘country and has heen responsible for the 
To Sao Paulo, Brazil prosperity of thousands of our communi- 
ties throughout the United States. 
Incidentally, it is rather amusing that 
been | propositions are made with the idea of 
are|/ having the smaller branch of this dual 


Loan Association. 


International telegraph communication 
to and from Sao Paulo, Brazil, ha, 
resumed and all classes of messag 


now accepted for transmission, according | system swallow the larger. If there were | 
to information received by the Transpor-/any pariicular value in such a plan, it | 


tation Division of the Department of | would have worked out during the past 
Commerce. Messages are still subject to| years from the natural development of 
censorship however. — (Department of ‘the dual system. The progress, however, 
Commerce.) {has been in the other direction. It is 
| difficult to conceive of legislation over- 


Interstate Compact Urged 
To Control Oil Output, 


[Continued from Page 2.] 
“Oil States Advisory Committee” 
senting 10 governors. 

Mr. Ely outlined the program discussed 
by the engineers as being a simple agree- 
ment, to be first authorized by Congress, 
whereby each State would undertake to | 
enforce by its own agencies a production | 
quota based on studies of supply and de- 
mand jo be made by an interstate ad- 
visory y to be created by the compact. 
The United States, he said, would enforce | 
a similar quota against importations. 

Periodic estimaies, much like the Oil 
Board’s present forecasts, Mr. Ely be- 
lieves, would require Federal participation | 
for the protection of consuming States. | 
Fifty-seven interstate compacts have been 
authorized in the past and the method is | 
well tested. 

Under such a compact the oil States, 
would be allowed collectively to exercise 
their police power in trust for a nation 
which must protect its oil and gas from 
wasteful depletion, but does not have the 
police power necessary to restrain the 
flush fields which occasion the waste. 

The States have individually enacted 
such conservation statutes and have 
tested them in the courts. The proposed 
interstate compact would add no new laws, 
but woyld pledge the States to use this 
existing’ machinery in unison under a com- 
mon plan, subject to Federal approval, and | 
with Federal cooperation in the control of 
importations. 

The State compact method, he says, is 
not difficult. The steps are plain. The re-| 
sults depend entirely on the industry. | 
Others may suggest the routes but the in- | 
dustry must apply the motive power. 


repre- 


| 


i 


| most entirely from the econo 


coming the natural economic develop- 
ment of the last 50 years. The more 


carefully this bank unification subject is | 


studied the more it will have to be rec- 
ognized that it is one of the radical de- 
structive ideas promulgated as a so-called 
“cure-all” for the depression and for the 
distressed banking condition, resulting al- 
mic depres- 
sion. 


Bureaucratic Control 
Declared Ill-advised 


The forcing together of all banking in- 
stitutions in this country into one bureau 
in Washington would be adding so im- 
measurably to bureaucratic control that 
it would be unsound and unsafe for a 
continued successful development. The 
fact that a bank is a national or a State 
bank does not make it exempt from fail- 
ure. There has been just as good super- 
vision in the State banking system as in 
the national department. In a great many 
of our States the percentage of failures 
has been in proportion to the number 
of banks in each system. 

It is unfortunate that during every time 
of stress which this Nation experiences we 
have a number of unsound theories ad- 
vanced which the exponents thereof seem 
to think would be a solution of our prob- 
lem. Those who believe in a still greater 


| centralization of power in Washington and 


those who, mainly for selfish reasons, wish 
to see the destruction of our great sys- 
tem of State banks, seem now to have 
united on a program of what they call the 
“Unification of our Banking Systems.” 
Many of our best posted economic writ- 
ers are quite right in their belief that 
one of the main troubles at the present 
time is the growing tendency toward a 
centralization of power and control of 


Proposed Unification 
Viewed as Destructive 


The proposed unification of our banking 
system means, of course, the. destruction 
|of the banking systems under the control 
‘of our 48 States. It-is an effort to de- 
stroy the sovereignty of our States and 
to force upon the people one of the final 
steps in Federal governmental control, 
which has in the majority of cases, 
proved disastrous to American business. 

To centralize the control of all bank- 
ing resources in the hands of one or two 
men, subject to the changes in political 
administration, will receive little defense 
from the thoughtful man or woman. 

We dislike to look at this question, or 
to study it, with any prejudice either for 
or against national control or State con- 
| trol. The fact of the matter is that this 
country has been brought up to its pres- 
ent standing by a wonderful dual system 
of banking, each of which has performed 
an equally important service and has an 
{equally important place in the financial 
| development of this conutry. 

Undoubtedly it does pique those in favor 
| of Federal control of banks to see the con- 
| tinued growth and prosperity of our State 
banking institutions. When over two- 
thirds of our banking institutions are out- 
Side of the Federal Reserve System and 
when, notwithstanding this fact, 40 per 
cent of all of our Federal Reserve re- 
sources are contributed by State banks and 
trust companies, and their membership is 
voluntary, we have an indication of just 
how the people regard this idea of the 
“unification” of our banking system. 

This state of affairs doesn’t. just hap- 
pen, it is the natural outgrowth of ad- 
vantages enjoyed by State banks and 
trust companies. We believe in the Fed- 
eral reserve system, but we also believe 
that it is a human institution, depend- 
ing upon its management for the fulfill- 
ment of its purpose. It certainly has not 
been conducted, many times in the past, 
either to the advantage of the country 
which gave it birth or to its member 
banks. 

We believe that all large commercial 
banks with a million or more capital 
should belong to the system. We do not 
believe, however, that several thousands of 
our smaller banks, both national and 
State, have any place in the Federal Re- 
serve System. They are able to function 
successfully outside and to better ad- 
vantage. using the facilities of their bank 


| 


enough. 

Se4tion 19 of the Glass bill now before 
Congress, giving national banks of $500,000 
capital, or more, the right to establish 
branches in any State where they do busi- | 
ness even if the State prohibits branch | 
banking, is a direct attack on the sover- | 
eignty of our States and an attempt to/| 
override the expressed will of the people 
of the individual States by national legis- 
lation. 

Many students of our Constitution be- 
lieve the proposed section to be unlawful, 
but, nevertheless, it is receiving substan- 
tial support from selfish interests who 
wish to make it an entering wedge of a 
nation-wide system of branch banking 
and to concentrate all of the banking in- 
terests of the country in a few hands. It 
| is a deliberate attempt to destroy the in- | 
tegrity of all of the smaller banks in this 

country under $500,000 capital whether 
national or State. 

It may be well to serve notice right now 
!that such proposed legislation is going to 
| be vigorously opposed by the great major- 
|ity of the bankers of this Nation and by 
|all conservative constructive people who 
| believe it is unwise to further concentrate | 
the Government of this country into a 
vicious bureaucratic system in our Na- 
tion’s capital. 


Steps Against Unit Banks 


Called Indefensible 


Anyone who talks of the “unification” of 
our banking system and deliberately plans 
| the destruction of a large number of unit 
banks in this country is taking a stand 
| which is indefensible. Such a selfish view 
| of a serious financial situation should not 
|be tolerated nor encouraged, particularly 
when it probably involves a further plan 
of country-wide branch banking. The} 
State banks have built up our communities 
all over the United States and, if given a} 
fair chance, will continue to serve the| 
peope in their communities for years to 
come. 

The issue is clearly drawn between the 
unit bank and those who believe in a 
| country-wide branch banking system. The 
question of whether the great system of 
State banks shall continue their important 
field of service may come up for decision 
| within a few months and the State and| 
unit bankers should be prepared to meet 
the issue fairly and squarely and to fight 


Other Bonds and Securities . 
Loans and Bills Purchased . 


Real Estate, Bonds and 
Mortgages . 


. . . . 


Customers’ Liability for Ac- 
ceptances and Letters of 
Credit 


Accrued Interest and Other 
Resources 


Liability of Others on Accep- 
tances, etc., Sold with Our 
Endorsement 


MALCOLM P. ALDRICH 
New York 


FREDERIC W. ALLEN 
Lee, Higginson © Company 
ARTHUR M. ANDERSON 
J. P.. Morgan & Company 


MORTIMER N. BUCKNER 
Chairman of the Board 


JAMES C. COLGATE 
James B. Colgate & Company 


ALFRED A. COOK 
Cook, Nathan ( Lehman 


WILLIAM F. CUTLER 
Vice-President 
American Brake Shoe ” Fdy. Co. 


FRANCIS B. DAVIS, JR. 


HARRY P. DAVISON 
J. P. Morgan & Company 





|unitediy and vigorously for their rights 
and for the preservation of their achieve- 
hments of many years. 


Reserves: 
For Contingencies . 
For Taxes, 

Interest, etc. . 

Deposits 227,974,275.88 

Outstanding 
Checks 27,739,544.50 255,713,820.38 

Dividend Payable September 
30, 1932 . 

Acceptances and Letters of 
Credit 


Acceptances, etc., Sold with 


44,180,425.28 
116,824,747.54 


12,500,000.00 


3,091,871.39 
4,575,851.74 


11,657,826.77 


4 


2,895,964.29 


: : 625,000.00 


11,777,598.94 


President, United States Rubber Company 


5,500.11 
$318,307 ,266.79 


Trustees 


GEORGE DOUBLEDAY 
President, Ingersoll-Rand Company 


RUSSELL H. DUNHAM 
President, Hercules Powder Company 


Our Endorsement . 


5,500.11 
$318,307,266.79 


Member of the Federal Reserve System and of the New York Clearing House Association 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY 
Chairman of the Board 
New York Life Insurance Co. 


EDWARD E. LOOMIS 


President, Lehigh Valley Railroad Co. 


SAMUEL H. FISHER 
Litchfield, Conn. 


JOHN A. GARVER 
Shearman & Sterling 


ARTEMUS L. GATES 
President 


HARVEY D. GIBSON 
President, Manufacturers Trust Co. 


CHARLES HAYDEN 
Hayden, Stone &% Company 


F. N. HOFFSTOT 
President, Pressed Steel Car Company 


WALTER JENNINGS 
New York 


ROBERT A. LOVETT 
Brown Brothers Harriman Co. 


HOWARD W. MAXWELL 
New York 


GRAYSON M.-P. MURPHY 
G. M.-P. Murphy & Company 


HARRY T. PETERS 
New York 


DEAN SAGE 
Zabriskie, Sage, Gray © Todd 


LOUIS STEWART, SR. 
New York 


VANDERBILT WEBB 


Milbank, Tweed, Hope <” Webb 
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separately after March of each year. 
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Limited Opportunity in Europe 
for Secondary Education + + 


School Attendance Is about 10 per cent of 
Population against 53 per cent in America 
Commissioner of Education Explains 


By WILLIAM JOHN COOPER 


United States Commissioner of Education 


ECONDARY schools in Europe are usually 
much smaller than those in the United 
States. A school with an actual enroll- 

ment of 700 is regarded by the schoolmasters 
as a monstrosity. They think that for a 
school to be so large that a principal can not 
know the boys individually and personally is 
not a school at all. , 

In Germany I did find secondary schools, 
a few of them, approaching 1,000 in number. 
In no other part of Europe was that the case. 

+ + 


One of the things which one learns from 
the secondary schools of England is that they 
are primarily college preparatory and not 
general, as are our schools, where students 
who plan to go into life work immediately 
upon graduating. are educated along with 
those who are prepering for the universities. 
The schools for students who wish stenogra- 
phy, art, home making, trades and industrial 
work are entirely separate and under the 
control of a different ministry. 


In fact, the English public secondary school 
system virtually dates from 1902 and was 
improved greatly during the war. They are 
probably at a standstill now due to a cut in 
the budget which was made a year or so ago. 


In the smaller nations of Europe—and by 
that I mean Holland, Belgium, Czechoslo- 
vakia and Switzerland—the secondary school 
is a little different. 


In Belgium, for instance, the secondary 
school age begins at 12 and the population is 
strictly limited to those who wish to go on 
to the university. The rest go on through an 
eight-grade common school system, and fro’ 
this school enter normal schools and indus- 
trial schools. 


In Holland there is a six-grade elementary 
school, usually followed by a six-year second- 
ary school; which means that the secondary 
school begins at 13 years of age with all the 
pupils. 

In Czechoslovakia, which has developed as 
an independent nation entirely since the war, 
the elementary school for everyone extends 
to 12 and for most to 14 years. The smaller 
group who enter the eight-year secondary 
school at 11 years go on to college. 


In Switzerland there is ho central adminis- 
tration of education. What statistics of 
schools there are, are gathered by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. 

The secondary school for the Canton of 
de Vaud begins at 10 years, for the Canton 
of Geneva it begins at 12 years with an ele- 
mentary school system continuing to 14, and 
for the Canton of Berne it begins at 12 
years. There is practically no wniformity, 
due to the fact that the people of Switzer- 
land are partly French, partly German, and 
partly Italian. 


+ + 

The Austrian system of education is so 
much like the German that it really needs 
no further comment. They have only an 
eight-year secondary school system as against 
the German nine-year system; but both be- 
gin the secondary period at 10 years of age. 

In Italy there is a marked difference. Ital- 
ian compulsory schoo: law makes it necessary 
to attend only until one is 12, if there is ‘no 
school accessible. If there is a school acces- 
sible, he raust attend until’ 14. 

At 11 years old the secondary school begins. 
While these schools are varied, the regular 
school which leads to the university consists 
of a five-year gyninasium followed by a 
three-year Lycee. 

Ten years ago next month the Fascisti 
marched on Rome and took possession of 
the government. They at once made Gio- 
vanni Gentile Minisver of Education, and he 
put into effect some of the doctrine which 
he had been preaching. 

The Italian schools. for instance, have been 
united with the Roman Catholic Church in 
that the Roman Catholicism is the religion 
taught in them but it is not taught by the 
priests. Lay teachers have charge of it. 

The schools are also very Fascisti in their 
administration. On the walls hang the pic- 


State Employes’ | 
Contributions 
to Relief 


wr 


: By 
Garrent DeF. Kinney 
Director of Finance, State 
of Illinois 


OLUNTARY coniributions of State em- 
V ployes to unen:ployment relief during 

the Winter of 1930-31 totaled $186,702.35, 
and were disbursed without a cent deduction 
for administration expense. 

The various counties of the State and rec- 
ognized charitahle organizations received a 
total of $185,977.66. Allotments to counties, 
in accordance with the desires of the con- 
tributors, totaled $63,210.50, and allotments 
to charitable organizations made on the same 
basis were $122,767.16. 

Of the remaining $824.49, a total of $504.26 
was paid out for express and freight on seed 
shipments into the counties where relief 
needs were the greatest and $112.26 was ex- 
pended for buttons that were worn by the 
contributors to the fund. Checks totaling 
$108.17 were canceled because of bank fail- 
ures or the death of contributors. None of 
these items constitutes administration ex- 


nse. 

The fund was started by Governor Louis L. 
Emmerson early in the Fall of 1930 and fol- 
lowed his organization of a group of influen- 
tial business men of the State into the Na- 
tion’s first unemployment relief commission. 
Later; the relief machinery set up by this 
commission was given an official status by 
the Illinois General Assembly, and now is 
functiening as the Illinois Emergency Relief 
Commission. Other States, and even the 
Federal Government, have followed the Illi- 
nois plan in organizing their relief agencies. 

During the Winter of 1930-31, the employes 
under the Governor contributed a day’s pay 
per month from December to March, inclu- 
sive. Last Winter the voluntary payments 
extended over a period of six months. 

A report now is being compiled on the 
collections and disbursements for 1931-32. 


tures of the King and Mussolini along with 
the crucifix. In general, the Italian schools 
are trying to rebuild the Italian civilization 
on the model of the best days of Ancient 
Rome. 

Out of all this do we get any worthwhile 
lesson for the United States? In the first 
place, you will observe that there is every- 
where in Europe a marked tendency to limit 
secondary instruction. As a matter of fact, 
the positions which require secondary educa- 
tion of the type given in European schools 
are those places filled by about 8 per cent 
of the population. 

Generally they have about 10 per cent of 
the population in the secondary schools. 
We had in the high schools of this country 
last year, for which statistics were available, 
53 per cent of our eligible population in sec- 
ondary schools. , 

When one takes into consideration the 
sparsely-settled areas in the country, it means 
that 75 or 80 per cent of our city population 
go on from the elementary school into the 
high school. A great many of these are pre- 
paring for college. 

+ + 

What does this mean? For a few occu- 
pations we have figures. 

There are in this country today more physi- 
cians per 1,000 people than in any other 
country in the world. Yet our medical schools 
are strictly limited; so much so, that some 
of our boys and girls go abroad to study 
medicine. 

I do not believe that we need any more 
medical schools or medical departments ir 
this country. I think’ there are probably 
enough physicians being turned out at the 
present time. 

There are undoubtedly too many lawyers, 
especially if they were all practicing law. As 
a matter of fact, a great many men who 
manage businesses are trained in law and 
make their start in that way. 

The American Bar Association is now at- 
tempting to limit the men who get can get 
into this field. They have practically suc- 
ceeded in shutting out those who read law 
in an office and then appear for the bar ex- 
amination. The evening schools also are in 
some disfavor with the bar association and 
it is likely that in the course of time this 
occupation will be ds limited as medicine. 

I can think of only one field in which there 
may be a possbility of more people being em- 
ployed; and that is the field of dentistry. As 
a@ matter of fact, practically everybody gives 
some attention to his teeth. At the present 
time there are not sufficient dentists in the 
country to do this work, if everyone had the 
money to have the needed work done. 

But this is a matter of adjustment. In 
the course of a few years there will be more 
dentists and cheaper rates. I believe also 
that there will be more clinics at which one 
may have his teeth cared for. 

Secondary education, then, is all a ques- 
tion of whether America is ready to accept 
education as worth while in itself, and not 
put quite so much emphasis on the dollars- 
and-cents value of it. 

+ + 

I have a feeling that an education should 
be worth while to carpenters, plumbers, 
bricklayers, hod carriers, and in fact to every 
skilled tradesman, I do not understand why 
it would not be desirable for these men to 
have a cultural, civic education in addition 
to their vocational siklls. 

I think the same principle applies to busi- 
ness. Why would it be objectionable for the 
man who does the dry cleaning to have in 
addition to his knowledge of his trade a good 
cultural education? Or for the man who 
delivers the groceries to one’s home to have 
in addition to his knowledge -of the grocery 
business a knowledge of how the Government 
of the United States works? 

I wonder how many people really know 
how the government of their cities, the State 
and the Nation is actually carried on. Here 
is a large field for education and one which 
is growing day by day. If at some time we 
can get people to accept this view of an edu- 
cation I think it will be worth trying. 

I found one imp®drtant difference ‘between 
our schools and the schools of Europe in the 
emphasis placed upon religion. In most of 


the schools of Europe religion is required.- 


One can be exempted only by going through 
some special form. In the schools of the 
United States no public school has any in- 
struction in religion. 

Whether in the course of time Europeans 
turn out people of better character measured 
by the best standards we can devise only time 
will tell. But it does not seem to me at the 
present time that they are likely to do so. 

Somehow or other we get our religion out- 
side of the school if we wish it and we do 
not get any if we do not desire it. It seems 
that in Europe religion is an old and estab- 
lished thing. Getting it is like getting every- 
thing else worth while. In this country it 
is not so, 

+ + 

In Germany I found the tendency toward 
a common school system in the four-year 
Grundschule. This was encouraging because 
it meant that they, faced with the problems 
of democracy, were trying our plan. 

In France I found that the Ecole Unique 
was having a much harder time but was mak- 
ing some progress. This school likewise em- 


_ bedies some of our principles. 


In all of these countries now there is a 
tendency to send all the boys and girls, either 
together or separately, into a common school 
system for at least a short period in their 
academic career. 

In Germany since the war there has been 
@ marked increase in the enrollment in the 
university. This again resembles a problem 
which we have with us. They are training 
too many seople to fill the higher positions. 
For instance, this year Germany has closed 
one-half of its institutions for the prepara- 
tion of teachers, and there are many persons 
qualified to teach who are unemployed. 

Europe is not yet up to us in the freedom 
of women for active competition with men. 
When this movement is further advanced 
there, I am wondering what effect it will 
have upon the school system. 

Will Shey be able then to maintain their 
Schools for boys only? or will the women 
demand admission to these schools? These 
are some of the problems which I should: like 
to study when they happen. 
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Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


STUDY OF PRODUCTION 
OF LOCOMOTIVES 


Statistics Assembled by Bureau of Census on Manufactur- 
ing Activities and Repair Shop Operations 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Govern- 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and 


commodity industries. 


The present series deals with Railroad Rolling Stock. 


By WILLIAM M. STEUART 


Director, Bureau of the Census, Departmeni of Commerce 


TATISTICS on railroad rolling stock, 
gathered by the Census of Manufac- 
tures, cover the production of loco- 

motives and the operation costs of rail- 
road repair shops. 

The establishments classified in the 
locomotive industry are those engaged 
exclusively or chiefly in the manufacture 
of steam and internal-combustion loco- 
motives. The production of electric lo- 
comotives are a!so published under this 
industry, though they are manufactured 
principally by establishments classified 
in the “Electrical machinery, apparatus, 
and supplies” industry. 

ae 


The summary tabulations show the 
number of establishments, average wage 
earners for the year, total wages, cost of 
material (including supplies, fuel, and 
power), value oi products, value added 
by -nanufacture, and total horsepower, 
with comparative totals on each item 
for previous censuses. Statistics also are 
given with comparative totals on prime 
movers, electric motors, and electric gen- 
erators, classified by type and rated ca- 
pacity, while the statistics on products 
are shown by class, number and value. 

Separate and combined tabulations 
are given for electric-railroad repair 
shops, and steam-railroad repair shops. 
The tormer includes repair shops main- 
tained by electric-railroad companies for 
the purpose of making repairs on rolling 
stock and equipment, and for census 
purposes are classified under the indus- 
try designation “Car and general con- 
struction and repairs, electric-railroad 


repair shops.” The latter includes repair 
shops maintained by steam railroads for 
the purpose of making repairs on rolling 
stock and bridges, and the census classi- 
fication is: “Car and general construc- 
tion and repairs, steam-railroad repair 
shops.” 
++ 


It should be noted in this connection 
that this industry does not cover the 
operation of roundhouses where inciden- 
tal repairs are made but no machine- 
shop work is performed. Locomotives 
and cars, particularly the latter, are 
built to some extent in repair shops, but 
the bulk of the work done in these shops 
consists of repairing and rebuilding. 

The value-of products shown for both 
these industries represents, in general, 
the cost of materials plus the amounts 
of salaries and wages paid to shop em- 
ployes. In some caSes, however, the re- 
turns indicate that rent payments, taxes, 
and small amounts of miscellaneous ex- 
penses are included in calculating the 
values of products. 

+ + 


Comparative statistics from former 


‘censuses are given for both these indus- 


tries on: Number of establishments, av- 
erage number of wage earners during 
the year, total wages, cost of materials 
(including supplies, fuel, and power), 
value of products, value added by manu- 
facture, total horsepower. Statistics are 
also shown on number and capacity of 
prime movers, electric motors, and elec- 
tric generators, and detailed statistics 
are given on work performed. 


In ‘the next of this series of articles on “Railroad Rolling Stock,” to appear in 
the issue of Oct. 7, A. Lane Cricher, Chief, Transportation Division, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce, will tell how the 
Transportation Division serves the railway supply industry. 


Protecting Traffic at Crossings 
State Problems for Promoting Safety 
By J. G. HUNTER 


Transportation Engineer, Railroad Commission, State of California 


HERE the railroad and highway meet, 

some plan must be worked out to pre- 

vent the rail and highway traffic from 
attempting to cross at the same time. 


In California we have some 15,000 such 
meeting places and from the number of 
grade-crossing accidents reported, we are pre- 
sented with a real problem. While the num- 
ber of total grade-crossing accidents ac- 
counts for only 7.5 per cent of the total high- 
way accidents, we can not sit by without 
making every effort to better this situation. 


In the United States there are in excess 
of 240,000 grade crossings, or approximately 
a grade crossing for every mile of railroad. 
Each year records a net increase of over 
500 additional grade crossings, as the elimi- 
nations by separations, relocations and aban- 
donments do not offset the new grade cross- 
ings added to the list. 


In California we have a total of nearly 
15,000 crossings of public highways with rail- 
roads, which includes about 550 separations 
and 6,000 grade crossings with important 
main and branch line railroads. Separations 
are now proceeding at the rate of about 20 
per year. 


Unfortunately, however, the number of 
new crossings exceeds the number of cross- 
ings eliminated by separation, relocation and 
closing and as a result, the total number of 
grade crossings continue to increase. How- 
ever, during the past year or so the net in- 
crease has been very small. 


In practice we find it rather difficult to 
accomplish the closing of 4 grade crossing. 
Opposition develops from adjacent property 
owners who allege or contend that their prop- 
erty is greatly damaged through the closing 
of a grade crossing which can not stand the 
test of public convenience and necessity to 
justify its existence. 


One encouraging outlook on the grade- 
crossing situation is the fact that the number 
of accidents are on the decrease. Our records 
show that in California there was a decrease 
of nearly 15 per cent in the number of acci- 
dents in 1931 as compared with 1930. With 
respect to the number of casualties, the de- 
crease amounted to 5% per cent. 


We find that grade-crossing protection, like 
that employed at other locations on the high- 
ways, is passing through an evolution to meet 
changed traffic conditions, particularly high- 
way traffic. This changed condition is 
brought about largely by the increased vol- 
ume of traffic, increased rates of travel on 
the highway and more restricted view of the 
driver as a result of the change in design 
of automobiles. 


Improved highways 20 feet in width are 
no longer adequate to meet traffic needs on 
important roads and we find that the new 
standards call for widths up to three and 
four times this amount. Likewise, there has 
been a substantial revision in the legal and 
common rates of travel. 


Within the past 10 years, due to changed 
conditions on the highways, we find that the 
ordinary crossing signs and older types of 
signals, such as bell, do not meet the situ- 
ation as measured by popular demand. The 
trend of grade-crossing signals has, to a con- 
siderable extent, followed that employed to 
govern traffic at highway intersections, 
namely, the light signal, retaining, however, 
certain distinctive characteristics. 

To meet the popular demand for lower 
signals, the manufacturers of wigwags have 
designed a signal which brings the banner 
more nearly to the driver’s line of vision, or 
in elevation from 14 to less than 10 feet 


from the road surface. The wigwag interests 
have also materially improved the banner 
light. 


During the past two years we have been 
observing the results obtained from the 
installation of flashlight signals at grade 
crossings, particularly the flashlight signal 
which also has a rotating stop banner. This 
type of signal seems to be practicable and 
effective and appears to be gaining consid- 
erable ground. 


As a further development in grade-crossing 
protection, large sums of money have been 
spent to eliminate excessive operation of 
automatic signals, in the way of special track 
circuits, so that when a danger signal is dis- 
played, it indicates a real hazard. 


In California the railroads have spent well 
over $3,000,000 in grade-crossing protective 
devices, which are maintained at an annual 
cost of over $1,000,000. The question arises 
as to how the expense of providing grade- 
crossing protection should be borne. 


The conclusion seems inescapable that the 
question of grade-crossing protection and re- 
duction of accidents is an obligation to be 
met jointly by the railroads and the public. 
When it has been determined as to how the 
expense of constructing and maintaining the 
protection should be met, there still remains 
for consideration the question of how the 
parties will get the greatest benefit fram the 
money so invested. 


If the motoring public is not going to do 
its part in respecting danger and warning 
signals at grade crossings, the money spent 


to provide these warnings is of little service 


to them. Grade-crossing accidents would be 


* greatly reduced if all motorists stopped when 


confronted with a danger signal at a grade 
crossing, as is the usual custom at an inter- 
section of two highways. It seems that the 
respect for traffic signals at intersections of 
the highway lies largely in the fact that 
when the motorist runs a highway signal, 
he is taking a chance of a small fine, whereas 
in running a railroad signal, he is taking 
a chance of only losing his life. 


The grade-crossing matter occupies an im- 
portant field in our public problems, not only 
from the standpoint of hazard but also a 
source of interference to the free flow of 
traffic on both the railroads and the high- 
ways. Since we can not expect to realize the 
ideal by eliminating grade crossings, we must 
meet the situation as we find it, by directing 
expenditures where the public will receive 
the greatest good and by the traveling public 
meeting its obligations in the way of respect- 
ing the rights of others on the highway at 
railroad crossings as well as at all other 
points. 


At the last session of the Legislature, a 
resolution was passed directing the Depart- 
ment of Public Works and the Railroad Com- 
mission of the State of California to make a 
joint survey of all grade crossings in the 
State and thereafter report to the Legisla- 
ture at its nex® session a complete state-wide 
plan for the protection and elimination, either 
by separation of grades or physical closing 
of the grade crossings in this State in an 
orderly manner. This resolution is evidence 
of public interest in the grade-crossing 
problem. 

Not only is it necessary to enact proper 
laws to regulate traffic and protection at 
grade crossings, but the general public must 
be informed and such regulation will attain 
its greatest success only through the sup- 
port of the general public. The California 
State Chamber of Commerce, sponsor of this 
program, is doing good work in this field, as 
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WILLIAM McKINLEY 


President of the United States 1897-1901 


“The people at all times should know their govern- 
ment and learn by practical experience the duties 
and requirements of a self-contained and self-gov- 
erning nation.” 
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‘Tax Burden on Real Property 
as Destroyer of Wealth + + + 


Land Values Depressed by Delinquency and 
Investment of Capital Discouraged, Says 
Member of Oklahoma Tax Commission 


By JOHN T. BAILEY 


Member, Tax Commission, State of Oklahoma 


HERE are doubtless states where the tax 
T problem is more acute than in Oklahoma, 

It is sufficiently acute in Oklahoma to de- 
serve’ the best efforts of those who may be 
in position to lighten the burden. 


Ad valorem taxation in Oklahoma has be- 
come an unsupportable burden upon the 
farmers and small home owners of the State. 


Figuratively speaking, the blight of exces- 
sive ad valorem taxation is as harmful as 
would be a flaming banner stretching across 
the whole State of Oklahoma saying to 
capital in other states, “do not enter here.” 


Twenty-five years ago eastern and northern 
capital poured into Oklahoma in a contin- 
uous stream. It accounted for the greatest 
progress in the shortest time that any State 
has ever known. Until a large part of the 
ad valorem tax burden shall be lifted from 
our land it is hopeless to expect much out- 
side capital to be further employed in the 
development of Oklahoma. 


> + 


Of course, in times like these, revenues 
have decreased to an alarming extent. Gross 
production taxes have lessened by millions. 
The net income tax, passed by the last Legis- 
lature, has naturally failed to produce the 
revenue expected; for if there are few net 
incomes there can be little revenue. 


The Oklahoma Tax Commission has re- 
cently prepared a law to be later voted on 
by the people of Oklahoma levying a net 
income tax upon corporations and individuals. 
After giving liberal exemptions, which are 
$1,000 for each single persons, $2,000 for a 
man and wife and an additional $1,000 for 
each dependent, the proposed law levies a 
tax running from 1 to 5 per cent, the tax 
increasing with the size of the income. 


In addition to this normal income tax of 
from 1 to 5 per cent a surtax is levied on all 
incomes of more than $10,000, there being no 
surtax on a net income of $10,000 or less. 
A graduating surtax runs up until upon in- 
comes of more than $100,000 there is a normal 
tax of 5 per cent and a surtax of 5 per cent 
making 10 per cent in all. 


Since the proposed income tax would op- 
erate to reduce their ad valorem tax, even 
those who are most opposed to the proposed 
law would, in the end, be benefited by it. 
Anything that will lessen the ad valorem tax 
will increase the prosperity of the State in 
general and directly or indirectly benefit its 
citizenship as a whole. 


Probably more thought has been devoted 
to the subject of taxation in the last few 
months by capable and thoughtful people 
than ever before. Many believe that tax- 
exempt securities should not be permitted and 
that the existence of tax-exempt securities 
favors a few, and that few who need help 
least, and is.a grave injustice to the great 
majority. 

Among thinking people, a sales tax is being 
increasingly favored. It may be necessary 
or at least advisable, to raise revenue by 
means of a sales tax in the form of a luxury 
tax. We are not willing to penalize those 
who have large families with a sales tax on 
the necessities of life. 


+ + 


However, we believe that any man who buys 
a $5,000 automobile should pay tax of at 
least $500. Since one can buy a sufficiently 
good automobile for $2,000 or less, the princi- 
pal motive of a man who buys a $5,000 auto- 
mobile is to be able to say to his neighbors 
and the world, “I can afford to buy a $5,000 
automobile,” and it might be just as well 
to give him the opportunity of saying that he 
paid $5,500 or even $6,000 for it, thus adding 
to his complacency and benefiting the State 
to that extent. 


To show the imperative need of relief from 
ad valorem taxation we need only say that 
thousands upon thousands of Oklahoma 
farmers are unable to pay their taxes and 
have lost, or will lose, their farms and homes. 
In individual cases, during the past 10 years 
in Oklahoma, farm and land owners have 
had to pay in ad valorem tax as much as 65 
per cent of their gross income. 


A very large percentage of the taxes due 
will never be paid. Under the Oklahoma law, 
as it now stands, these men will lose their 
farms and homes, and nobody will benefit, 
to any extent, except a few men who specu- 
late in tax titles. 


Some years back, with all the good inten- 
tions in the world and with the purpose of 
inducing the people to pay their tax, the 
Oklahoma Legislature passed what is known 
as the resale law. . The counties, each Fall, 
sold all real estate on which taxes of the 
preceding year have not been paid, and if 
this property so sold is not redeemed within 
two years from date of sale, it is subject to 
resale, 

+ + 


When such lands are sold at a resale by 
the county, as a rule, nobody bids them in 
and they are then sold to the county. At 
any time, after the land has sold to the 
county at a resale, any person can make a 
bid to the county commissioners for the pur- 
chase of that land at whatever price he sees 
fit to bid. 


As a general thing, the bidder gets the 
— ag, 


their organization reaches many branches of 
the public. 


In the last analysis the problem of reducing 
accidents at grade crossings rests, to a large 
extent, ‘with the motoring public. When 
money is spent for signals of the most mod- 
ern types it would seem that accidents should 
cease at these crossings, but this is not the 
case. 


It must be admitted, however, that there 
is considerable work to be done in the way 
of providing advance warning of an ap- 
proaching train, as many of our grade cross- 
ings are without special signals. This work 
is going forward as fast as it can reasonably 
be financed and the Railroad Commission, 
which is charged with the responsibility of 
administering regulations over grade crossings 
in California, appreciates the interest the 
public is taking in this work and welcomes 
suggestions as to how the situation can be 
bettered. 


land for from one-fifth to one-tenth of the 
taxes due and often for one-twentieth of 
the value of the land, while the poor fellow 
who owned it, can not get back his land even 
before resale without paying all the taxes, 


_interest and penalties, and after resale is 


forever barred. 


Under the tax laws of Oklahoma and 
methods of collection, the taxes are not paid 
and never will be paid, on an increasingly 
large portion of the real estate, especially in 
certain sections of the State. In fact, there 
are many land owners who never do pay 
any taxes upon any of the land they hold 
unless they sell a piece of land and are then 
obliged to pay the taxes in order to make 
the sale. 


+ + 


This has become a very serious proposition. 
The expenditures of the counties and the 
school districts are based upon the presumed 
collection of these taxes, and every year a 
larger proportion of the warrants issued by 
—— and the school districts are not 
paid. 


Perhaps the best way to illustrate this 
proposition is to give a concrete example. In 
the year 1909, “John Jones” purchased six 
lots in an incorporated town in eastern Okla- 
homa. Upon these lots he built a house 
costing about $1,200, making a total invest- 
ment in lots and house of $1,500. 


* This man never paid any taxes on the 
property. He lived in the town about two 
years and then moved to other towns in the 
State, renting the house for many years and 
keeping it insured. 


In the year 1924, or thereabouts, about $675 
had accrued in delinquent taxes upon the 
property, when, the house was destroyed by 
fire. The owner, who had had the use of 
the house or collected rent from it for 15 
years, now collected the value of the property 
from the insurance company, while the 
county lost the $675 of accrued taxes. 


This is not an exceptional case; there are 
many hundreds of them. This sort of thing, 
of course, works a vast injustice upon the 
people who pay their taxes and adds tre- 


mendously to the burden they are obliged to 
carry. 


For many years, legislation to reform the 
tax laws of Oklahoma has been imperatively 
needed, but legislators have failed to Pass 
laws calcuated to accompish that end. Per- 
haps the accumulated weight of public opin- 
ion will bring action by the next Legislature. 

+ + 

Until the burden of ad valorem taxation 
has been lifted or materially lessened, there 
is no possibility of real prosperity in Okla- 
homa in a general sense. Once this burden 
has been removed, or sufficiently lessened, 
the State will progress by leaps and bounds 
as it did in the years 1908 and 1918. 


Northwest Yields 
Bones of Extinct 


Animal Life 


wT By 


Charles W. Gilmore 
Smithsonian Institution 


OSSIL bones of scores of strange animals 
that dwelt in the Midwest approximately 
60,000,000 years ago were recovered this 

Summer by a Smithsonian Institution ex- 
pedition, in my charge, which has just re- 
turned to Washington after extensive excava- 
tions in Nebraska, South Dakota and Wyo- 
ming. 

Some of these creatures must have roamed 
over the area in enormous herds, judging 
from the abundance of fossils. Notable 
among them were the three-toed horses. 
Parts of 35 skeletons and at least two fully 
articulated specimens were secured. Ten 
skulls and several articulated specimens of 
ancient camels, creatures which stood from 
two to three feet high and which apparently 
were extremety abundant, were also found. 


Of special interest were five skulls of 
Archaeotherium, an enormous creature of the 
pig family. It was considerably larger than 
any living pig, although even more gigantic 
creatures of the same race are found in the 
succeeding geological period. 


The skull of this creature was approxi- 
mately a foot and a half long and it had 
enormous teeth. It appears to have been 
one of the dominant animals of the time. 


Eleven skulls and one partial skeleton of 
the celebrated sabre-tooth cat of the Oligo- 
cene were among the discoverfes. The sabre 
teeth of these specimens were about six inches 
long and the skeleton shows a creature about 
the size of a large lion. It was undoubtedly 
the most terrible animal of this ancient 
world, and judging from the great abundance 
of weaker creatures, must have enjoyed an 
abundance of victims. 


The expedition also secured 20 specimefis 
of ancient dogs, creatures about the size of 
the present-day red fox. Perhaps the most 
interesting specimens secured, from a scien- 
tific standpoint, were the skull and lower 
jaw of a big bird of the hawk family. It 
shows that through 60,000,000 years these 
birds of prey have changed very little. 

Another find of considerable scientific im- 
portance was that of the skull and skeleton 
of a tiny deer. It was hornless, stood about 
two feet high, and had leg bones slenderer 
than a lead pencil. 

The most abundant of the fossils found 
were those of oreodonts, a family of mam- 
mals that became extinct without leaving 
any near relatives among present-day ani- 
mals. There were many varieties of them, 
varying considerably in size. Reconstructions 
indicate that they had somewhat the physi- 
cal appearance of small pigs. 

Their teeth, however, were those of rumi- 
nating animals and they may have been cud 
chewers. Apparently they lived in great herds 
in the Oligocene forests and along the 
streams. : 

We secured altogether more than two tons 
of fossils. 





